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in Hollow Glass Rods... -— 
South Bend’s Famous - 


Cross Double Built 
Bamboo Action. 







= © seine poe ha medium and light 
_actions. Five rods in 6'4’ to 914’ lengths. New 
_ FAST-LOCK® reel seat of DuPont Zytel 
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ing, mooching, multi-purpose. Five rods in 
ee to a2 lengths. $21.50 to ies 95 













t Veawtis. $19.95 and $21.50 


S | mone RODS— medium and light actions. 
= Iwo tods in 614’ and 712’ lengths. Specie 
=~ cork grips. $17.50 

Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 
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The December issue will again 
contain many interesting and fac- 
tual items concerning hunting and 
fishing from around the Sunshine 
State. In addition to the nine regu- 
lar departments, there will be many 
feature articles with the emphasis 
on hunting. 

Do not miss one single issue of 
the Florida Magazine for All Sports- 
men. Subscribe to Florida Wildlife 
now and receive a full year’s arm- 
chair hunting and fishing. If you 
are pondering upon the idea of 
Christmas gifts, read page 8 of 
this issue. A year’s subscription to 
Florida Wildlife makes a_ perfect 
Christmas gift. 
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Gentlemen: 

Have always enjoyed reading WILDLIFE 
and with nary a complaint about its con- 
tents, but the October issue contains an 
article which brings a very vehement “look- 
aherenow’ from me and I imagine many 
another transplanted northerner or “yankee” 
as we are called. 

Strange names of Florida Towns by a 
Mr. Wilfred Neill lists a long column of 
odd names, ending with a town in Levy 
County named Yankeetown, followed by 
the remark “I wonder who named so many 
southern towns after varmints!” 

What does MISTER Neill mean—varmints 
—am sure this name-calling is objectionable 
to many of your subscribers, plus the citizens 
of Yankeetown. What would Florida be 
without we so-called “dam yankees”? We 
moved to this State because we wish to 
make it our home and if the author of this 
article were to move to our home state of 
Michigan, I can assure him he would never 
be referred to as anything so low as varmint. 

Do you not read your articles before you 
print them? If you do, apparently you 
agree with Mr. Neill’s reference. 

J. E. Rowland 
Groveland, Fla. 

Editor's note: When checking Mr. 

Neill’s article, we took his varmint ref- 

erence to be a witticism and are posi- 

tive he thought it a good spot for a 

pun rather than an insult. As former 

“damyankees” (one word), we found it 

humor charged rather than chagrining. 
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Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is a picture of Mrs. Calvit hold- 
ing a 10 pound and a 18 pound striper taken 
in the vicinity of the Croaker Hole. During 
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the same week she caught another striper 
(9 pounds) also a 6 pound and an 8 pound 
black bass and an 18% pound cat fish. 
With best regards, we are, 
M. Calvit 
Jacksonville 


Dear Ed. 

Herein is inclosed my application for a 
fishing citation. I have fished the St. Johns 
for many a day and have caught my due 
share of the old moss backs. I have only 
the photographs to show, however, and I 
think these citations you are offering are a 
real lift and will be something to more or 
less make those “big catches” somewhat 
more memorable. I am looking forward to 
receiving mine. 

I would like to say, too, that your maga- 
zine is a real pleasure to read and the 
fishing stories are especially good. I am 
away from home most of the time but 
when I am there, the first nights are spent 
catching up on my back issues of your 
wonderful magazine. 








Thank you again for the application for 
the fishing citation and keep your great 
magazine coming. 

Julian H. Smith 

2d Link: 

DeLand, Fla. 
Dear Sir, 

I have fished out of the same camp for 
over 20 years, but now this camp is no 
more and I am looking for a new place to 
fish. 

What I am trying to find is a camp off 
the main road—where I can get meals, 
lodgings and a good guide. I fish for bass 
with a casting rod and artificial bait and 
am satisfied if I have a chance to hook a 
big one occasionally. Also like to fish for 
specs and bream with a cane pole. 

The place I hope to find need not be 
elaborate but comfortable with plain meals. 
I usually fish about one week per month. 

My mailing address is 1153 Drew Street, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

A. V. Smith 


Gentlemen: 

Here’s a picture of myself and an 11 
pound large mouth bass that I caught in 
Lake Meriol near Panama City in Bay Coun- 
ty. Would like to prove that we have some 
big lunkers down this way too, and that 
we also read your magazine and enjoy it. 

Randall Newton 
Panama City 
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HE BIG NEWS for this month 

is the meeting of the State 

League Board of Directors in Mara- 
thon, November 5, 6, 7. 

The Board members—in case you 
have forgotten—are Charles Scruggs, 
Jr., President; Walter Krueger, Vice 
President; Secretary, Cathlyn Mc- 
Clain; Johnny Coleman, Treasurer; 
Charline Pledger, Director; Colin 
McLaughlin; and the past president, 
Don Herndon. 

* * * 

By this time you will have re- 
ceived a directory of the clubs in 
the State. If you find your club listed 
with an address that is incorrect or 
one that is not complete, please send 
a post card to the writer in Williston, 
Box 77. 

We would like to issue a more 
complete directory sometime in 
January of 1955. For this directory 
a form will be sent to all clubs ask- 
ing for the information to make the 
directory the best yet. 

Make use of your directory. Drop 
your associated clubs a line. Find 
out what the clubs are doing. Get 
acquainted with your next door 
neighbors—perhaps they are within 
the same county or next to you. Drop 
in and pay a visit. 

* * * 
Club Material 

Are you getting your material sent 
to you? That’s so important secre- 
taries. Many valuable hours are 
spent in typing, cutting stencils, op- 
erating the mimeograph machine, 
mailing, etc. Let us know if you are 
not on the receiving line. Tell your 
Information and Education Officers. 

* * * 
Welcome New Clubs: 

During the month of September, 
six new clubs were added to our 
roster. We now have a total of 45 
Clubs in the State of Florida. 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


Over at Cedar Key the young men 
and girls organized themselves with 
a membership of 63. And call their 
club the Cedar Key Sharks Jr. Con- 
servation Club. 

Officers elected: 

Perry Kirkland, President 

Stephen Fehmerling, Vice Pres. 

Carolyn Wadley, Secretary 

Sissy Rogers, Treasurer 

Directors: Shelby Young, Hally 

Castell, Don Richburg 

Advisors: Miss Josephine Packett, 

Mr. Rex Brannon 

The initial meeting for organiza- 
tion was most successful and all of 
these young members hasten to tell 
all of you that you will be hearing 
from them from time to time. At 
this meeting representatives from 
the State Board of Conservation 
were on hand and hope to do some- 
thing as a joint project. Agents H. 
V. Gibson and Leo Collins were 
there to talk to the newly organized 
club. 

x ok * 

Dunnellon School has started out 
with a bang. They not only have 
one club but two. Yes, sir, gang, they 
have organized two units within the 
school. Grades six and seven are 
organized into one unit and they 
are banded together. 

Here’s a report on their first or- 
ganized meeting: 

The upper grades voted to call 
themselves the Dunnellon Jr. Sports- 
mans Club and elected the following 
officers: 

Dunellon Jr. Sportsmans Club of- 
ficers: 

President: Austin Porter 

Vice president: Billy Markham 

Sec.-Treas: Richard Dickinson 

Directors: Thomas Miller, Ronnie 

Cumby 
Advisor: Coach Howell Perkins 
Members: 22 








The second unit organized at Dun- 
nellon School: 

The Dunnellon Jr. Wildlifers 
(Grades 6-7-8). Officers elected: 

President: Patricia Gresham 

Vice pres.: Faye Shipp 

Secretary: Earlean Stephens 

Treasurer: Sandra Hayes 

Directors: Sharon Hutchins, Syl- 

vania Dreblow, Shirley Robert- 
son 

Advisor: Mr. W. Brown 

Members: 37 

*K * * 

The Oklawaha-Weirsdale Club 
had its first initial meeting for the 
purpose of organizing and will send 
in their roster of officers and direc- 
tors as soon as they are in order. 

* oe Ok 


At Perry Elementary School (sixth 
grade). Organized September 16. 
Roster of officers hasn’t been sent in 
for this issue but they have 38 mem- 
bers both boys and girls. 

Advisor to the group is Mr. Allen 
Powell, Assistant Principal of the 
School. Co-advisor W. O. Mack 
Cook. 

Over at the Faby Jr. High School 
in Perry another club was organized. 
Age level 12-16. Membership is at 
37—all boys. Organized September 
24. 

Advisor is Coach Hendry, Co-ad- 
visor is Mack Cook, W. O. 

The Elementary unit meets the 
2nd and 4th Thursday of each month. 
And the Jr. High unit meets the 2nd 
Friday of each month. 

* * * 
League Dues: 

Many of the clubs throughout the 
state are still tardy in getting their 
league dues in. The fiscal year started 
on July 1, 1954 and ends June 30, 
1955. Clubs that have paid their fis- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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DON'T FORGET 








ESSAY 


FOR ALL FLORIDA SCHOOL CHILDREN 
GRADES 5 TO 12 INCLUSIVE 


ENDS NOVEMBER 30, 1954 


CONTEST RULES 


The contest period is from September 1, 1954, through November 30, 1954. 
All essays must be mailed first class prepaid to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Game and Fresh Water Fish 


Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Each essay must contain a minimum of 500 words. 


Each entry must bear the following information on the first page of the essay: mame, sex, age, grade, 


address, school, county, and teacher. 


(a) Students of all Florida schools, grades 5 through 8 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division one 


of this contest. 


(b) Students of all Florida schools, grades 9 through 12 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division two 


of this contest. 


(a) The subject students in division one will write about is ““what will conservation mean to me.” 
(b) The subject students in division two will write about is “the value of wildlife in Florida’s economy.” 
No pepers will be returned and the decision of the judges will be final. 


PRIZES 


FIRST DIVISION — GRADES 5 TO 8 


FIRST PRIZE — $75.00 Value 


PFLUEGER SUPREME CASTING REEL 
South Bend Glass Casting Rod 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lures 
Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper 
Detty Fish Gripper 
HOW TO HUNT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


SECOND PRIZE — $40.00 Value 

Phantom Waterscope 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

L & S Mirr-O-Lure 

Clark Spoon 

Chase Spin Dilly 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





SECOND DIVISION — GRADES 9 TO 12 


FIRST PRIZE — $75.00 Value 
PFLUEGER PELICAN SPINNING REEL 
South Bend Glass Spinning Rod 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

L & S Mirr-O-Lures 

Clark Spoon 

Chase Spin Dilly 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
Squackey Squirrel Call 
HOW TO BE A CRACK SHOT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


SECOND PRIZE — $40.00 Value 

Bar-B-Grill 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

L & S Mirr-O-Lure 

Clark Spoon 

Chase Spin Dilly 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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FIRST DIVISION — GRADES 5 TO 8 


THIRD PRIZE — $25.00 Value 


Large Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

Chase Dilly 

Clark Spoon 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE — $15.00 Value 


Small Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE — $12.00 Value 


FRESH WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lure 

Clark Spoon 

South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





SECOND DIVISION — GRADES 9 TO 12 


THIRD PRIZE — $25.00 Value 
Plastic Gun Case 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Chase Dilly 
Clark Spoon 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE — $15.00 Value 
Minn-O-Pump 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE — $12.00 Value 
SALT WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lure 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


BONUS PRIZE — To best essay by eleven year old boy and eleven year old girl a complete set of TRUE-TO- 
LIFE books (10) about fish and game. 
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HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE: 


FILL IN YOUR LIST NOW. ATTACH CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER AND MAIL TO: 


FILL IN LIST—MAIL NOW! 


Please send gift subscriptions to the sportsmen 
listed below: 


SOOOS COSC Se SS 
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Last month on this page the importance of 
observing the common sense rules of firearms 
handling was emphasized. At this writing, 
marsh hen hunting, the first half of our split 
dove season, and two special bear hunts are 
well under way. The waterfowl season and 
the general game seasons are not far off. Be- 
tween the pages of Florida Wildlife you will 
see continuous reminders concerning hunting 
courtesy and safety. Observation of these rules 
of courtesy and conduct with firearms not only 
marks a person as a good sportsman but also 
could well mean the difference between an en- 
joyable experience afield and a trip blackened 
by a tragedy that could have been avoided. 
Under a progressive program of game manage- 


ment, our wildlife populations continue to 
show a most satisfactory increase. The game 


is there for you to harvest; this should be a 
banner year for the nimrod. When in the field, 
let safety be your by word. A bountiful game 
harvest is in the offing. Absence of hunting 
casualties is in your hands. Let’s make the 
1954-55 hunting season the best and safest yet. 

Now let us take a look at Florida’s public 
hunting program for this season. 

Besides the thousands of acres of private 
lands that are open to hunting, the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has available 
for your enjoyment 2,843,000 acres of prime 
hunting territory in 20 game management 
areas. These public hunting grounds are dis- 
tributed throughout the state from Eglin Air 
Force Reservation in northwest Florida to the 
Everglades and Collier Management areas at 
the southern end of the peninsula. 

We have prepared for your guidance, a map 
of the state indicating the management areas 
which will be open to hunting this year and 
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E. B. (Shorty) JONES 


listing the principal game species available on 
each. The map and a chart listing fees and 
other pertinent information appears in this 
issue of Florida Wildlife; thus you will have 
plenty of time to include a trip to one or more 
of these public hunting grounds in your plan- 
ning for the coming season. 

Last month we listed the complete rules and 
regulations governing the management area 
hunts. The rules and regulations are now 
available in pamphlet form. Anyone desiring 
a copy of the 1954-55 game regulations may 
obtain same by mailing a request to me or to 
your Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
division director. 

This summary will acquaint you with infor- 
mation that will remove any doubt of what is 
right and what is wrong in the particular area 
you plan to hunt. 

You will save yourself the embarrassment of 
violations which may occur through ignorance 
of the law and will help to promote better 
enforcement relations which are required of 
sound conservation. 

There is no reason why any hunter should 
not be aware of our hunting regulations. They 
are made for a definite reason with your hunt- 
ing future in mind. In some cases, such as 
waterfowl and dove regulation, the laws are 
set by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This means that Federal wardens, along with 
our own wildlife officers will be prepared to 
prosecute all violations and seek full penalty 
for failure to comply with the regulations. 


Educate yourself to the importance of safety 
in the handling of firearms, know your game 
laws thoroughly and we will all rejoice in a 
happy and successful Florida hunting season. 
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In addition to a regular hunting license, a 
bargain priced $5.00 Public Hunt Permit gives 
the nimrod access to most of the 2,843,000 acres 
of public shooting grounds. Exceptions are the 
C. M. Webb Management Area where a $5.00 
daily permit is required, the Everglades Area 
where there is no fee charged, the St. Marks 
Area where the charge in $3.00 per day for 
each of the two one-day hunts allowed the in- 
dividual hunter during the season, and the Eglin 
Field Area where the Air Force hunt permit costs 
only $2.00. 

Maps and regulations regarding each of the 
20 State Management Areas are available from 
the Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee. 
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Typical of the 2,843,000 acres of prime hunt- 
ing territory encompassed by the 20 State Game 
Management Areas open to hunters this season 
are the three areas covered by the maps on 
this page. 3 

The Ocala Area located in Marion and Put- 
nam Counties is outstanding for the large number 
of deer found on its 195,000 acres of open 
hunting territory. The Avon Park Game Man- 
agement Area located in Polk and Highlands 
Counties boasts an exceptional quail population 
located on its 58,000 acres of choice bobwhite 
habitat that will be available to Florida’s hunters. 
The Collier Game Management Area in south- 
western Florida contains 300,000 acres of un- 
usually good turkey territory where the aspiring 
hunter will have better than an even chance to 
bring to bag one or more of the wily, bearded 
gobblers. 
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Florida hunters will again reap the benefits of OLL/ER 
Florida’s progressive public hunting ground pro- 19 
gram. At present, approximately 3,620,000 acres are GM MANAGEMENT AREA, S, j 
under management for public hunting. Of this HUNTING va yaonce| 
amount 2,843,000 acres will be open to hunting this 
year and 777,000 will be closed to hunting either Uii2zA™\ SNAGEMENT AREA, 










as refuges within the Management Areas or await- NO HUNTING 
_ ing the build-up of sufficient game stocks to warrant 
controlled hunting. sonnet 
2 
60 Pe he Shoe =e 
PERMIT REQUIRED 
I. Eglin Field -2.:....2.-4.5.50-2 Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton... | $2.00 Air Force Permit................ DORE iacsissictnscicescisthactmeren 390,000 
Purchase at Field 
2. Apalachicola ............0++: Lib ORt Ye ssactecmsnsranceaibatennee $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Deer, Beae?..22... csr ssrsisctencvscienasis 100,000 
3 SE PAGIKS casctscsetexrser ne, Wakilltteie.ccttnre ten tina $3.00 Daily Permit .................0.... WiteHOWE fit cicti ld sc ecceveaacs: 3,000 
Purchase at Tallahassee 
Deer, Bear, Squirrel, 
4p AUCUG: cuneate: Taylor, Jefferson, Wakulla .......... $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Turkey, Waterfowl ...............0060. 100,000 
5. Steinhatchee .............00+ Dixie, Lafayette ..........:.ccccccesseen $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ......... Deer, Turkey, Squirrel...........0....0. 245,000 
6. Ostéola) ch. teins Columbia, Baker ............0:0+:s0s0e000- $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ............ Fae a ene a ne 65,000 
1: (Ocal Nacent r e Marion, Putnam .........cccccccccesceeeee $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Deer, Squirrel, Turkey..............00.0-- 195,000 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel, 
8. Gulf Hammock ........... ea: LOWY wiccicicnswerse ct oaowamawue $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Waterfowl Ane. adnwenneun 100,000 
9: Vomoka .ccesichoaes igs] (Te): OE eee CRS, - te ec ee $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Deer: Tarkey2- i icinnceiinan 50,000 
16; Farmtoa2ci.settaaee: VOMSIGi sic ehikinlicum seas ee $5.00 Public Hunt Permiit ........... Dber, Tey asec vcs ssncccsncvsctsasccssseness 50,000 
TWH. Seeatee coscesssnscs Ate it HOA Sutter: Gitte cr. pate etsse: $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Deer, Turkey, Squirrel.................... 35,000 
12... Richlsont......scttonnac: Hernando, Sumter, Pasco ............ $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ............ Deer, Turkey, Quail................0..00- 48,000 
13.. Avoa- Paths cnanaiy. Polk, Highlands .............c.sccessesseee $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Deer, Turkey, Quail, Squirrel........ 38,000 
14. C. Me Webb...5::... 1.5 ROUGE patie eiar et $5.00 Daily Permit ........0...0.000.. ST died t Ae Aeeibe cc Ie yc, Lo el 57,000 
Purchase at Check Station 
15. Fisheating Creek............. Glides | c4 Oe doch teeta: $5.00 Public Hunt Permit .......... Turkey, Quail, Squirrel .................. 100,000 
16; 78864435. iy ae eee tie Re eo roe Re $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Turkey, Quail, Deer.......0........0.0.0... 80,000 
17... 3. WeCorbett. ne) Poti Beach. eo. t eho ek $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ............ Diber,. Qibth ocevstsscssciciscsvttictciessiee: 97,000 | 
18.; Heidey cacao 1) ALIAS ot Gat Ria ek ee peel ee) $5.00 Public Hunt Permit. .......... Wee y, DGGE oc. cirsasicccatscesssescaiecss 50,000 
19, Collies st AEE cauk, OUNCE, 50 Ei fesccths Aono tsae $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... Deer; Tearkey 3. casiscecsseecsesscceserstorseenss 300,000 
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Above: The mallard is probably the most widely known of the 


world’s ducks. 


Right: The Pintail is a favorite 
with North American waterfowlers. 
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The Atlantic Flyway. The arrows indicate the major pathways 

followed by migrating waterfowl between the northern nesting 

grounds and southern wintering areas. The migratory routes of 

the various species of wintering area bound waterfowl tend to 

follow much more clearly defined routes than is the case with 

the same species on the return northward when there is much 
intermingling between flyways. 
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HE STORY of American waterfowl is an oft-re- 

lated tale that opens with the repetition of inci- 
dents regarding primal super-abundance when the 
marshes and lakes of the continent were blackened with 
the myriad clamoring web-footed legions. The plot 
thickens as the ill-starred forces of evil; market hunt- 
ing, spring shooting, marsh burning, soil abuse, and 
drainage, gather to push to the brink of oblivion much 
of our rich heritage of native waterfowl. The story 
continues on a brighter note as the forces of good, an 
enlightened public, more stringent regulations, better 
enforcement, and restoration of habitat, gain the upper 
hand in an effort to assure that present day as well 
as future gunners may thrill to the sight of strings of 
waterfowl cleaving the early morning skies. 


As far back as 1776, the legislative bodies of Massa- 
chusetts and New York colonies displayed sufficient 
interest in wildlife to enact certain restrictive regula- 
tions regarding the taking of game. But a mere display 
of interest it was for even nominal enforcement of the 
early laws was not realized. Typical of the early day 
attitude of the majority of the people of the nation is 
reflected in the reaction received by proposed legisla- 
tion to protect the passenger pigeon in Ohio. In 1857, 
legislation to offer protection to the then harassed, 
and now extinct passenger pigeon, was met and de- 
feated by the argument that “no ordinary destruction 
can lessen them or can they be missed from the myriads 
that are yearly produced.” The majority opinion re- 
garding the vast population of ducks and geese was the 
same as that concerning the passenger pigeon. 


The waterfowl population declined drastically yet 
the feeble attempts to slow the agents of destruction 
that were everywhere in operation against the primal 
wildlife populations that so amazed and gratified the 
early settlers met with little success until almost the 
end of the 19th Century. 


May 25, 1900 marks a red letter day in the history 
of wildlife conservation for upon that date a piece of 
legislation known as the Lacy Act was passed in the 
Congress. In essence, the Lacy Act sought to abolish 
the commercial exploitation of the nation’s wildlife. 
No feeble “pat on the wrist” law, the Lacy Act has 
teeth. The interstate commerce clause of the Consti- 
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tution is the legal authority upon which enforcement 
is based. An important provision of the Act makes the 
illegal interstate shipment or transportation of game, 
or parts thereof a Federal offense. Court records of 
prosecution for violations of the Lacy Act bear out 
the effectiveness of this law. 

Effective as the Lacy Act was, it did not completely 
halt the wholesale destruction of waterfowl and other 
wildlife. In 1913 the Weeks-McLean Law which placed 
the responsibility for the protection of all migratory 
birds in the hands of the Federal government became 
law. 

A third bit of Federal legislation, the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, evolving from negotiations with Great 
Britain, enlarged upon the Weeks-McLean Law. This 
new act stated that “unless and except as permitted 
by regulations it is unlawful to hunt, take, capture, kill, 
attempt to take, capture or kill, possess, offer for sale, 
sell, offer to purchase, purchase, deliver for shipment, 
ship, cause to be shipped, deliver for transportation, 
transport, cause to be transported, carry or cause to 
be carried by any means whatever, receive for ship- 
ment, transportation or carriage, or export, at any 
time or in any manner, any migratory bird, included 
in the terms of the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain.” A similar treaty with Mexico 
was ratified in October 1936. Case after case has borne 
out the strength and validity of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, thus bringing to a halt in a most force- 
ful manner the era of wholesale destruction of 
waterfowl. 

Down through the ages, the movements of migra- 
tory birds have attracted the attention of mankind. 
In earlier times, the sudden overnight disappearance 
of a species gave rise to numerous folk tales such as 
the belief, for example, that swallows, with the ap- 
proach of winter, suddenly plunged to the bottom of a 
pond or lake and encased themselves in mud where 
they hibernated until the warmer days of spring. As 


far back as 200 years ago, attempts were made to 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Above: Large numbers of coots are bagged by Florida waterfowl 
hunters each season. 


Left: The marsh inhabiting gallinule is 
known as “bonnet walker’ in some localities. 
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The principal waterfowl breeding areas of the continent are 

located north of latitude 40°, although some species nest in 

scattered locations well below this line. The shaded portions of 

the map show the areas in which at least 90 percent of our 
waterfowl crop is produced. 
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DUCK DEDUCER 


A KEY TO SOME OF THE WATERFOWL COMMON TO FLORIDA 


SPECIES SPECULUM 
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Canada Goose No speculum. 


Branta canadensis 


(Honker, Canadian 
Honker) 
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Aythya collaris 
(Bullneck, Bluebill, 
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Aythya affinis 
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Baldpate 
Mareca americana 


(Widgeon) 





Wood Duck 
Aix sponsa 


(Summer duck, Squealer) 


The wing patterns of waterfowl offer a 
means for readily identifying the various 
species. The speculum, the brightly colored 
area on the secondary wing feathers of 
most ducks, is an important identification 
characteristic. 


discover some of the secrets of migration by marking 
wild birds. It was not until the late 1890’s however 
that any systematic effort at banding birds for migra- 
tion studies were carried out. Martensen, a Danish 
schoolmaster, banded teal, hawks, storks, and other 
birds in an attempt to discover where the birds went 
when they left the vicinity of Viborg. Mortensen’s 
work is regarded as the initial attempt at scientific bird 
banding. The success of Mortensen’s efforts encouraged 
banders in many European countries. 

In 1909, the American Bird Banding Association 
was formed for the purpose of carrying out studies of 
bird migration through banding. The Association car- 
ried out banding activities in Canada as well as in the 
United States until 1920 when the work was taken 
over by the U. S. Biological Survey (now the U. S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service). Since that time, more than 
four million birds have been marked with numbered 
leg bands. 

As a result of these banding studies, we have gained 
a great deal of information regarding the movements 
of our migratory waterfowl. This knowledge has been 
of utmost importance in formulating plans for the loca- 
tion of waterfowl refuges and other work which has 
resulted in the partial restoration of the flights which 
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were decimated by early day abuses. New facets in 
the complicated picture of migration are still being 
uncovered as the banding work continues. It is through 
the cooperation of the hunters that much important 
information regarding our wildfowl is obtained. Sports- 
men are urged to report to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Washington, D. C., the tag numbers of 
any waterfowl carrying bands that may fall into their 
hands. Each band return is another step forward in 
the attainment of a more complete understanding of 
the problems with which we are beset in the conserva- 
tion and restoration of our wildlife resources. The task 
of protecting the migratory waterfowl is the responsi- 
bility not only of the Federal and state conservation 
agencies, but also of every one of the continents water- 
fowlers. 

As the result of banding studies, it has been shown 
that the seasonal movements of waterfowl as well as 
those of the other migratory species is centered in 
rather well defined geographical bands reaching from 
northern breeding grounds to more southern wintering 
areas. These migration routes, or “flyways’’, are not 
so well defined that definite lines can be drawn to 
demark their boundaries for there is a degree of over- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Until ready to hunt, keep your guns in their 
carrying cases, with their actions open. Be- 
fore loading up for actual hunting, take 
time to glance through your gun’s bore to 
be sure that it is free of a forgotten cleaning 
rag or other dangerous obstruction. Be sure, 
too, that the shells you carry are the proper 
size—not mixed 12 ga., 16 ga., and 20 ga. 


For personal safety, many hunters wear 
bright red or vivid yellow caps and add a 
large square of the same color to back of 
hunting coats, to keep from being mistaken 
for game by over-anxious hunters in the 
same area. It is a good idea! 





When loading a double-barrel shotgun, bring 
the stock up to meet the angle of the down- 
ward pointed barrels to close the action; in 
the interest of safety to companions, never 
flip the barrels up to meet the stock and 
breech sections — changes the direction 
of the pointed barrels sharply and often 
dangerously. 






















A cardinal rule of hunting safety is to be 

sure of your target before you squeeze off 

the shot. To be able to recognize a legal 

target quickly, familiarize yourself with the 

identifying features of the game you intend 
to hunt. 





Left: Though you may go through 
an entire season without seeing a 
single snake, it is wise to wear 
either lightweight, detachable 
snakeproof leggins, like these, or 
high top leather boots, when hunt- 
ing in country that might harbor 
big rattlers. 


Below: A dangerous situation this! 
If the man climbing through the 
fence, gun loaded and breech 
closed, should stumble, his helpful 
friend on the other side might 
easily get a hole blown through his 
middle — provided he didn’t shoot 
himself in the foot first! 











When you and your hunting companion 
come to a fence that must be climbed, open 
the actions of your guns and let one man 
hold both until the other is safely on the 
other side; then pass the guns — actions 
still open! — across the fence. If you hap- 
pen to be alone, open the gun’s action and 
pass your weapon through first, carefully 
laying it on a flat surface. Then climb the 
fence at a point a few feet away, and walk 
over and pick up your gun and re-load. 


ING 





















in as many different ways. 


at the morgue. 





SAFETY 





These three hunters, shown stopping for a The man in the foreground has suddenly dis- 
chat, are violating the rules of gun safety covered a suspicious movement in the brush 
Any of them ahead and is pointing it out to his com- 
might lead to a bed in a hospital or a slab panion. Naturally, their thoughts are not 
When stopping to talk, on their guns at the moment — but there's 
keep guns pointed away from all persons, not much chance of a gun accident here. 

yourself included. 


Both men evidently know the principles of 
gun safety, for the man in the lead has his 
gun pointing ahead and downward, while 
his companion, who has been walking behind 
him, is carrying his gun with its muzzle 
pointing safely back over his shoulder. 






Above: Don’t use your gun to push back brush 

when searching for a lost kill. The trigger 

might catch on a twig and fire your weagon 

— with possible disastrous results. Also, if you 

should get dirt or some other obstruction in the 

muzzle end, a clogged gun muzzle can mean 
a burst barrel on the next shot. 


Left: After your hunt, or when moving to a 

new area for another try, unload all guns and 

replace them in their protective cases, actions 

open. Notice how two of the hunters in the 

photo are carefully unloading their guns, 

with barrels pointing away from selves and 
companions. 


ler 




















ITH DESPERATE determination, the bass-happy 
fisherman flicked the red-and-white diving 
plug up close to a weed-patch along the Lake Okee- 
chobee shoreline. 

Deep down below, a torpedo-shaped fish shot up- 
ward about a foot, and then hovered motionlessly, 
watching the dimple of surface water that surrounded 
the unknown object. 

In the boat above, the fisherman shifted the rod to 
his left hand. Then he waited with the patience known 
only to a bass-fisherman or a canepoler. 

“Last cast, John,” said his companion in the boat. 
“Better make it good.” 

“Yeah, yeah,’ muttered the caster. “The end of 
a perfect vacation. Not a decent fish in almost a week.” 

“Wouldn’t you know it?” said the boat-rower in 
sympathy. “Our wives will laugh us out of the house 
when we get home.” 

The caster chuckled and then lifted the rod-tip up 
and back in a sharp twitch that made the plug “pop” 
in the water. He relaxed for a moment. 

The long fish below opened its jaw to reveal a 
hedge-row of needle teeth. It moved forward im- 
pulsively as the shock rings in the water shimmered 
away in an entrancing manner. Then caution suddenly 
overcame its curiosity, and it finned backward in 
the water until its widely forked tail almost touched 
a clump of weeds. 

‘“We’ve just got to catch that 9:30 train,” said the 
rower, with a trace of irritation. 

“All right, all right. Just give me a minute. Bass 
take time. You know that.” 

“That’s the trouble with Florida,” said the rower. 
“Bass, bass, and nothing but.” 


The caster made the rod-tip move in a series of 
small twitches that set the plug to bobbing in the 
water. 
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LORIDA’S 


By BOB DAHNE 





Perhaps the dancing plug reminded the slim but 
powerful fish of a tasty fieldmouse that had once 
fallen into its jaws. Or, more likely, it bore a certain 
resemblance to a crippled minnow or a dainty frog. 

Whatever it was, it was more than the fish could 
stand. Like a switch had been pressed, hunger drove 
the fish up and away from the security of the weeds 
in a savage, rushing strike. At the last second, it 
bared its shining teeth and engulfed the plug. Simul- 
taneously, it arced over and downward toward safety. 

The fisherman yelled fiercely. He set back on the 
rod as the reel handles burned his knuckles. 

It was a short but furious fight. The fish fought 
frantically toward the weeds that offered both security 
and aid. The fisherman skillfully snubbed his quarry 
away from the weed-bed that would snarl and snap 
the fishing line. 

At last, the slim fish was drawn to the surface, its 
vibrating body lashing the water into a foam and 
splashing droplets into the boat. 

The rower leaned down, grasped the leader, and 
swung the fish into the boat. “Look out for those 
teeth,” he warned. 

“Darn jackfish!” exclaimed the caster. He bent to 
club the fish into silence, and carefully release the 
plug from the wicked set of teeth. He picked up the 
fish and threw it far away into the weeds. 
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“Wouldn’t you know my vacation would end like 
this?” asked the caster ruefully. ‘Look what that 
blamed jack did to my plug.” He displayed the plug, 
scarred, chipped and pierced with tiny holes that 
showed where the long fish had set its teeth at the 
climax of the strike. 

The rower grunted, picked up his oars, and sent 
the boat toward shore and the end of a vacation. 

Both fishermen were disgruntled and unhappy. They 
marked their vacation trip down as a total loss be- 
cause they had failed to land suitable specimens of 
Florida’s famed black bass. 

And yet, the fish that they scornfully termed “jack- 
fish,” and threw away is actually rated as one of the 
better gamefish found in the United States. 

Many a fisherman in Maine, Ohio, Texas, Arkansas, 
New York and 20 other states would have been de- 
lighted to fight and land such a “jackfish.” But they 
would have called it by the true name of Eastern Chain 
Pickerel. As such, they would have been proud to 
include it in their game-bag and brag of their success. 

Truly, Florida’s largemouth black bass have been 
so highly touted to northern visitors that even native 
Floridians seldom mention any other fresh-water fish 
except the bigmouths. 

This has gone on so long that all Florida fishermen, 
native or northern, are bass-happy. Seldom will you 
find one who even condescends to mention the state’s 
panfish, such as bluegill, shellcracker and stump- 
knocker. Never will you find a written or spoken 
record that pickerel are another of Florida’s prime 
angling attractions. 

In New England, the chain pickerel is accounted a 
fine gamefish and excellent foodfish. In New Jersey, 
Russell Kimble established a world’s record in 1948 
by landing a nine-pound chain that had a length of 30 
inches and a girth of 15 inches. In the Midwest, pick- 


WATER 


erel fishing has been developed into a fine art. 

In Florida? Pttuii! 

Here, we call them “snake,” “jack,” or “hammer- 
handle.” We beat their heads in against an oarlock 
and toss them back to the catfish, making sure that 
no one sees us in the process. 

Brother, something’s wrong, and it’s not with the 
fishermen in 25 other states! 

The chain pickerel is nothing new in the fishing 
scene. Checking the history books, we find that the 
chain pike has been a popular gamefish since early 
pioneer days. Patriotic Americans, at the time of 
the federation of the 13 original states, called it the 
“Federation Pike.” They found 13 linked-chain mark- 
ings on the side of the pickerel. And they noticed a 
chain of 13 linked rays, symbolic of 13 states, stamped 
on copper coins issued in the 1700’s. So, the name. 

There happens to be a good basketful of reasons 
for the pickerel’s popularity down through the years. 
First of all, he bites at anytime, anyplace. He ignores 
no live food found in his home-waters, and few, if 
any, baits or lures. He is greedy. He is savage. He is 
almost always in the mood for a quick and easy lunch. 
He prefers to remain motionless in the water, wait- 
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ing for his meal to come to him, so he is comparatively 
easy to discover. And he can fight like billy-blue- 
blazes. 

In a sentence, the chain pickerel is the fresh-water 
equivalent of the salt-water barracuda. Same shape, 
same teeth, same fight. Although, it must be admitted, 
the chain is smaller on the average than the typical 
barracuda. But the resemblance is startling. 

As a convincer, consider the fact that the name 
“nike” or “pickerel’” was probably derived from the 
original description of this fish—moving through the 
water like a thrown pike or spear. Furthermore, the 
Germans, who have long fought and caught these fish, 
have always known the pickerel as ‘‘wasserwolf” or 
“water-wolf.” Surely an apt name. 

There are actually two native pickerel in Florida. 
The least of the two is the barred pickerel, known 
scientifically as Esox americanus. The only thing wrong 
with the barred pickerel is that it is too small to in- 
terest the average fisherman. This little fellow seldom 
runs over one foot in length or one pound in weight. 
He can, therefore, be relegated to the panfish class, 
since he offers fine sport only when taken on very 
light tackle. 

But the larger chain pickerel, known as Esox niger, 
is of interest to most fishermen. Like all pickerel, 
the chain dearly loves clear glassy lake and ponds, 
and quiet coves, bays and streams. It adores weeds, 
logs, lilypads and sunken brush piles. Anything, in 
fact, that offers a good source of food and protection. 

The best pickerel fishing is had by casting the bait 
or lure near or into thick patches of water vegetation 
and submerged objects. On the average, you just 
waste your time by pickerel fishing in clear, open 
water. Old Mr. Chain just doesn’t like open water 
—much preferring to lounge around in a weed-bed, 
usually near the edge where he can keep an eager eye 
on the bordering open water. Let a nice juicy baitfish 
swim by, and Mr. Chain darts out, gulps once, and 
heads back to his weed-bed where he can relax in 


WOLVES 


comfort. 

So, if you’re not ready to combat submerged hazards 
such as logs, weeds, rocks and brush, don’t try pickerel 
fishing. They just go together, which fact somewhat 
complicates the lives of true pike-men. 

You can’t tell what lure it'll hit unless you know 
what it eats. And the chain pickerel will greedily 
take smaller fish, including his younger brothers, as 
well as frogs, worms, insects, crayfish, snails, leeches, 
and even small birds and mice that happen to fall 
into the water. This diet offers the fisherman a wide 
range in baits and lures. Anything goes. At one time 
or another, a chain pickerel will take any type of arti- 
ficial bait, including flies, spoons, plugs, spinners and 
miscellaneous objects. 

The chain pickerel is strictly a lone ranger, except 
during the spawning season, so you'll never find it 
in schools. The pickerel always establishes a home 
range in a spot offering heavy plant life for conceal- 
ment and food. Then he stays put, moving little, and 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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| ees HUNTING season a record number of hunters 
entered Florida’s woods with the bringing back 
of a deer their main objective. Most of these 1953- 
season deer-seeking nimrods used shotguns loaded 
with either buckshot or rifled slugs, by personal pref- 
erence or because encountered local conditions and 
imposed restrictions limited hunting weapons to short 
range smoothbores. 

In Ocala national forest, where choice of hunting 
arm was legally optional so long as it was above the 
.22 caliber class, possibly 85% of the hundreds of deer 
hunters who took to the forest’s winding trails on 
Opening Day were armed with shotguns. 

Some of the shotgunners got their venison; the 
majority, however, went home empty handed. Tales 
of deer shot at but not downed permanently were 
many. 

Now, you probably won’t like being told, but the 
fact is—if last season you simply loaded a shotgun 
with buckshot or rifled slugs and took to the woods, 
your chances of a deer kill, unless at very close range, 
were pretty slim. If you were using a borrowed, 
untried shotgun, possibly with the added handicap 
of stock dimensions unsuited to your physique, the 
hunting odds against you were on a par with your 
chances of winning a major prize at a crooked carnival 
concession! Except for the chance that a deer might 
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The Williams  receiver- 
type shotgun sight. This 
model features a remov- 
able slide, to make the 
shotgun instantly adapt- 
able to bird shooting be- 
tween deer hunts. The 
Lyman product also has 
this feature. 


Sees: 


slugs wide of their intended target 
can frequently be made to give dead 
aim for deer. When given a little 
assistance from an adjustable, peep- 
style, receiver sight. When a. rear 
sight is installed on a shotgun the first 
main defect of a shotgun loaded with 
slugs—the bringing of the point of 
bullet impact to coincide with point 
of aim—is corrected. Two five-shot 
strings gave this aggregate accuracy 
at fifty yards, fired through a popular 
make 12 gauge pump. 
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DEAD AIM FOR 


cross your path at a range so close that you couldn’t 
have possibly failed to hit and kill, you might as 
well have hunted with a club or spear. The favored 
chances, by far, were with the deer. 

It is true that, in the South especially, buckshot 
shell loadings for deer hunting have had generations 
of application. Many Florida deer have fallen to 
charges of buckshot. 

But regardless of recorded kills and individual 
opinion, from a ballistic standpoint buckshot are very 
poor potential killers of deer. Spreading, as they often 
do, over an area that may easily embrace five feet 
width at fifty yards, buckshot lack the concentrated 
punch needed to bring about quick, sure kills—unless, 
of course, an animal is shot at very close range before 
the shot charge has had a chance to disperse. For 
ordinary shots, however, striking and penetrating vital 
organs with a buckshot load is largely a matter of 
luck, and crippling shots—and lost deer!—are mat- 
ters of all too frequent record. 

For shots of fifty yards or more, buckshot have 
one strike against them before they even start for 
their distant target. They’re round! 

Now, when a projectile is round, like the old style 
cannon balls and the modern small shot used in ordi- 
nary shotguns, velocity falls off rapidly, due to the 
increased air resistance over that encountered by an 
elongated rifle bullet. Killing range of a round ball 
is correspondingly reduced as its forward velocity is 
slowed and its hitting power is diminished (by fric- 
tion). That’s what happens to each of the 16 or less 
buckshot contained in the average buckshot-loaded 
12 gauge shotgun shell—and killing power depends on 
penetration to vital areas. Buckshot simply do not 
have the power of penetration possessed by a bullet 
or the heavy rifled shotgun slug, except, as already 
pointed out, in a tight pattern at very close range. 

The rifled shotgun slug has a little better perform- 
ance record, dating back to one of the earliest models, 
the German-developed Brenneke slug, introduced 
early in this century and still available through the 
A. F. Stoeger Arms Corp. of New York City. 

At sixty yards the Brenneke bullet hits hard enough 
to penetrate about seven inches of pine, a wallop 
combining great shocking power with inflicted havoc. 
The 12 ga. size gives a velocity of 1591 foot seconds 
and 2755 foot pounds of muzzle energy. The slug 
weighs 478 grains, has a conical point and a sharp 
shoulder and flat sides. The stabilizing flight grooves 
are spiraled along the slug’s flat sides, to give it a 
spinning motion in flight. 

Though longer ranges are claimed for it, any deer 
killed beyond sixty yards with a shotgun slug will be 
in the nature of a long shot, not an average one. 
Under sixty yards, and accurately channeled, the 
rifled slug can be deadly. 

Compared to the Brenneke, our American-made 
rifled slugs in 12 ga. size have an average muzzle 
velocity of around 1470 feet per second and an energy 
range that goes as high as 1995 foot pounds, which is 
all the smashing power you need to knock down 
Florida deer for keeps at average ranges—provided 
you hit your target. 

Physically, the Florida whitetail deer is a relatively 
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DEER 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


large target, but he can travel fast and far. To kill 
him quickly you must hit him hard in the neck, chest 
cavity or in the spine. The important thing is to hit 
your deer in one of his vital spots, largest of which, 
and most preferred, is the heart shot. You cannot hit 
in any of the vital areas, however, if you or your gun 
shoot haphazardly. 

Due to the shape of their stocks and their sight lines, 
some shotguns shoot high and others shoot low. A 
third group represents guns that shoot “dead on’— 
perfect for Skeet or for rabbit hunting. 

Few shotguns will throw shot charges to a common 
center that coincides with a dead on point of aim. You 
could uncrate a factory packing of a dozen shotguns 
of the same make, gauge and choke boring and you 
would be lucky to find one that would throw its charge 
to center, but practically all of them could be counted 
on to group well, though the main shot charge might 
be off a foot and a half or more in any direction. In 
use, this individual gun error is partially taken care 
of by the large shot pattern thrown and the fact that 
the gun’s owner gradually develops ability to almost 
subconsciously point his gun to get the full benefit 
of his shot pattern. The successful shot-gunner, be he 
a deer hunter or seeker of upland game, must know 
where his gun throws its rifled slugs or its shot charges. 

To existing gun performance errors, a shotgunner 
can contribute any of several personal errors affecting 
aim. He will invariably shoot high if he looks over 
the front areas of the rib and doesn’t lower his aiming 
eye enough to level it with the gun’s breech. Lateral 
errors are apt to creep in and affect aim, too. Though 
some shotguns have matted sighting ribs, an aid to 
the shotgunner, many of our plain-barrelled pumps 
and autoloaders do not have anything but a front 
sight. With either type, however, the gunner must 
consider the comb of his stock as a rear sight and 
automatically position his shooting eye against the 
stock’s comb so that his line of aim is across the center 
of the gun’s receiver and correlated with the front 
sight. This proper cheeking of the comb is difficult 
to do when one shoots in a hurry, and without some 
sighting aid. An error of only a quarter of an inch 
in eye position and related barrel axis will give an 
aiming error of at least one foot at forty yards. This 
is a common and easily made error but one fatal to 
true accuracy, especially with a singleball projectile 
like the rifled slug. 

Improper stock fit can contribute many small but 
disastrous aiming errors. A shotgunner will tend to 
shoot low if his shotgun stock has an excessive “drop 
at heel” or downward stock bend, or possibly excessive 
“pitchdown at the muzzle,” the last something de- 
termined by the angle of the butt plate. 

When bird hunting, the shotgunner merely points 
his shotgun so that the shot charge intercepts his flying 
target, but when using a single projectile, like a rifled 
deer slug, he is actually attempting to make his shot- 


The model B Redding sight, made for pumps and auto-loaders hav- 
ing streamlined receivers, like the Winchester model 50, the Ithaca 
37, Remington 870 and 11-48 and guns of similar receiver design. 
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A Winchester model 12 pump gun receiver sight-equipped for 
use with rifled slugs. This is one model that usually requires a 
higher front sight for practical use with a peep rear. The gun 
pictured targeted its slugs remarkably well in conducted field tests. 


gun perform like a rifle. To hit with a rifle one must 
aim precisely and have the rifle’s sights adjusted so 
that the weapon will shoot where it is aimed. For 
the rifleman, there must be meticulous alignment of 
a front and rear sight if real accuracy is to be had. 
No matter how fast he may make a shot, the rifleman 
is momentarily conscious of his gun and sights every 
time he squeezes the trigger. The shotgunner, on 
the other hand, knowing that he is releasing a large 
pattern of shot in the direction of his target, is more 
apt to be target conscious. His multiple shot load 
tends to offset reasonably minor errors in pointing. 
How a shotgun patterns depends to a great extent on 
the degree of choke in its barrel and how that boring 
handles a particular shell loading. This choke effect 
is not produced in a shotgun’s breech, nor in the full 
length of its barrel, but by decreasing the diameter 
of the barrel a few thousandths of an inch near the 
muzzle. To a shooter possessing good sense of touch, 
this constriction can frequently be felt with one’s in- 
serted finger; most assuredly can it be felt when a 
tight fitting cleaning patch is pushed forward and 
through the barrel from the breech end. Most pro- 
nounced is the muzzle constriction of a Full Choke 
boring, and progressively less in severity as one makes 
the test of guns bored Improved Modified, Modified, 
Improved Cylinder and Cylinder, the five degrees of 
choke in most general use. Generally, Skeet boring, 
as made by Remington and others, is an entirely sep- 
arate choke, carried full length of the barrel. 
Regardless of choke boring, a shot charge in flight 
assumes the shape of a three-dimensional column, 
and to be most effective should contain the maximum 
number of shot in a relatively short column from front 


to rear. 
(Continued on Next Page) 





Like other sizes of shot, buckshot fired at a target 
don’t all get there at the same time, and the front 
end of the shot string, as with other shot sizes, will 
travel farther and give more penetration than shot 
contained in the tail end of a charge. Undoubtedly, 
some shot are inevitably deformed by the explosion 
of the powder and do not travel quite so fast and far. 

It is true that a charge of large shot will travel 
farther than one composed of small shot. Most of 
us learned that in physics. But because it has better 
sectional density, a smaller diameter and creates less 
friction in motion, the elongated rifle bullet, or the 
rifled shotgun slug, will maintain velocity better and 
have much longer flight than a round shotgun ball 
of the same weight. 

Unless your shotgun has a very cheap cold-swage 
choke, found only in the very cheapest of “off brand” 
models, you can’t hurt your shotgun’s choke by using 
rifled slugs. The big bullets are made of lead and with 
hollow bases, cast and swaged for uniformity. Lead 
being softer than steel, the slugs contract when they 
hit the cone of the shotgun’s choke and get through 
O.K., with corresponding safety to the shotgun’s pol- 
ished bore. The grooves and lands on the outside of 
a slug, put there to give the projectile necessary spin 
and to team-up with the hollow base for stabilized 
flight, also serve to reduce the area of contact and 
friction as the heavy slug passes through the barrel 
and choke. 

Like buckshot, rifled slugs can also be safely fired 
through a Poly-Choke, Cutts compensator, Power-Pac 
and similar quality-made selective choke devices. 
Start performance trials with the choke setting recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the particular make 
of choke device you use. For the widely popular 
Poly-Chokes and Power-Pacs best results are usually 
obtained with their adjustments wide open. But there 


Cross section of a 12-gauge rifled 
shotgun slug which, with installed ad- 
justable sights, can make a smooth- 
bore do a big-bore rifle’s job at 
practical deer-killing ranges. 


The rifled shotgun slug is really a big 
bullet. Rifling on its sides gives it 
necessary spin and a hollow base helps 
it to maintain stability in flight. It 
hits hard enough to knock down any 
Florida deer for keeps—provided you 
hit where you aim—which you can do 
if you match its smashing power with 
shotgun sights that will bring out the 
rifled slug’s true accuracy. 








is no guarantee of accurate slug performance with 
any manufacturer’s, or gun editor’s, choke boring 
recommendation. For you, the degree of choke that 
will give the best accuracy to rifled slugs can be 
determined only by individual gun testing. Rarely 
will shotguns pattern slugs exactly the same, even 
when of the same make and marked boring, just 
as a lone gun will frequently prove moody in the 
manner it performs with different shot sizes and 
powder loadings fired through the same degree of 
choke. That’s why it is important to put up a large 
cardboard with imposed target and do a little pre- 
season shotgun patterning, whether you plan to shoot 
deer or dove. From sad experience we shooters have 
learned not to rely too heavily on the choke boring 
stamped on a gun or selective choke device, but to 
judge a gun’s true choke by shot pattern performance 
alone. 

How accurate are rifled shotgun slugs? With proper 
sights, the heavy, specialized bullets can be very 
deadly over practical hunting ranges; without rear 
sight assistance the buck busters may take paths 
traveling wide of the intended mark. 

In shoulder-punishing tests conducted by this de- 
partment, more than 250 shotgun slugs were fired 
through seven different makes and models of 12 and 
16 gauge shotguns, with and without installed rear 
sights, over ranges that varied from fifty to seventy- 
five yards from a sandbag rest. Results showed that, 
without a rear sight, only one of the guns tested 
handled the slug loadings well and placed the big 
bullets in a reliable killing pattern consistent with 
the point of aim taken. The others threw the heavy 
leads according to individual whim. Hits were in 
some semblance of a tight pattern—yes!—but the 
groupings were invariably too high, too low, or too 
far to one side, or some inaccurate combination there- 
of. One double, lacking a rear sight, determinedly 
threw the rifled slugs 23 inches wide at fifty yards. 
After a folding-type, open rear sight had beén care- 
fully positioned and screwed to its rib, the same dcuble 
grouped all its slugs within an 8% inch central area 
at the same distance. The true ability of the side- 
by-side double was brought out when the open rear 
sight was added and adjusted. But because doubles 
have two different choke borings, with tubes aligned 
to crossfire at a certain range, slug performance in any 
double, with or without sights, can be either elating 
or disappointing, depending on how a double cooper- 
ates with the rifled bullets. Considerable experimen- 
tation is necessary to make a double and slugs a 
workable combination the tests showed. 

Performance with sight-equipped pumps and auto- 
loaders was something else again. Some of the tested 
repeaters grouped their slugs within a 3 9/16 inch 
circle at fifty yards; none gave average performance 
poorer than 5% inch inclusive spread for five shot 
strings at that distance. Four of the seven, one of 
which was fitted with a Weaver 1X scope, stayed 
within a six inch circle at seventy-five yards! With 
all makes of adjustable rear sights tested it was an 
easy matter to bring the slug groups to point of aim, 
making otherwise mediocre weapons deadly for deer 
within sensible range. When a rear sight was in- 
stalled, the first main defect of each tested gun, the 
bringing of the point of bullet impact to coincide 
with point of aim, was corrected. 

It seems a little illogical, therefore, for the deer- 
seeking shotgunner to spend sizeable amounts for 
equipment, hunting license, ammunition and trans- 
portation and then not invest the additional five dollars, 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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HE Fioripa black bear is the largest native land 
animal of our state, occasionally reaching a weight 
of 400 pounds or more. It is a heavy-set beast with 
brownish-black fur. Usually there are tan markings 
about the nose and face, and sometimes a white spot 
or patch on the breast. There is but one kind of bear 
in Florida, and so identification is no problem. 

The Florida black bear is found throughout most 
of the state. However, it does not thrive in well- 
settled areas, and so today is confined mainly to the 
big swamps and timbered tracts. It is most often 
found in river swamp, scrub, cypress swamp, larger 
hammocks, pine flatwoods, and the “prairies” of the 
Everglades. 

This big animal has a remarkably varied diet. It is 
especially fond of turtle eggs, and will dig up a turtle 
nest with one scoop of its powerful paw. Often it 
trots along a river bank or lake margin, pausing 
only to dig out turtle nests, which it appears to locate 
by smell. Sometimes it opens alligator nests, also, 
devouring the eggs or the hatching young. It tears 
up rotten logs and strips the loose bark from decaying 
stumps, in search of termites, grubs, beetles, lizards, 
small snakes, and mice. Ant nests are also dug out. 

The black bear often raids bee-trees, ripping the 
wood apart to get at the nest and then lapping up the 
honey, the comb, and the young bees. The angry 
insects swarm about the bear’s head, stinging fiercely. 
Evidently the bear can feel the stinging of the bees, 
too, for often it will slap at them abruptly, just as 
a man would do. Neverthless, it is not discouraged 
by the attacking swarm, and will continue to devour 
the honey. After the feast is over, bee stings are 
often imbedded in the bear’s nose, lips, and eyelids. 
Sometimes a bear will dig up the nests of yellow- 
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jackets, seeming to be hurt no more by these wasps 
than by the bees. 

Plant foods of the black bear include bullaces and 
other wild grapes; the berries of smilax, sweet-bay, 
black gum, saw palmetto, sparkle-berry, huckleberry, 
and blackberry; persimmons; acorns; cabbage palm 
berries and buds; grass; and the tender leaves of 
various trees and shrubs. Often, in snapping up 
termites and grubs from a fallen log, the bear gets 
a mouthful of decaying wood, which he swallows 
along with the insects. 

Although the bear has been known to capture do- 
mestic hogs and sheep, it generally remains in the 
deep woods and avoids the farmland and open pastures. 
It does catch wild hogs on occasion. In some instances 
it comes off second best in an encounter with an 
old boar hog, whose long tusks can inflict serious 
injury even on a bear. 

The bear has few natural enemies. An occasional 
bear may die in combat with a hog, and the young 
cubs may sometimes fall prey to big alligators; but 
man is the bear’s chief enemy. Not only does man 
hunt the bear; he also removes the swampland habitat 
in which the animal must dwell. Consequently, with 
the advent of civilization the range of the bear has 
become more and more restricted. At one time, some 
kind of black bear was found throughout all the 
wooded portions of eastern North America. Today, 
however, it is gone from most of the East, persisting 
in any numbers only in Florida and southern Georgia, 
the Savannah River swamp of eastern Georgia and 
western South Carolina, the Appalachian Mountains, 
the northern New England states, some Louisiana 
swamps, and northern Michigan and Wisconsin. Bears 


from Florida and southern Georgia differ slightly in 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Wwe I answered the phone one balmy evening 
a month or so ago, I was greeted with an ex- 
cited, “Is that you, Roy?” 

I had no sooner given an answer in the affirmative 
when my old friend, Buster Niquet, skipper of the 
trim charter boat, Southland, started a torrid flow 
about some real “tough babies” he and one of his 
parties had encountered a few miles off shore. “Roy, 
we were fishing in twenty-two fathoms and every 
time one of the gang let down a sizeable chunk of bait, 
something big would either break the line or straighten 
the hook. Busted a 35 dollar solid glass rod and straight- 
ened several 10/0 hooks.” 

Shark was the thought that passed through my mind. 
“We had better than a thousand pounds of red snapper 
and grouper,” Niquet continued, “And that sure indi- 
cates rock bottom. Those lunkers might be Giant Sea 
Bass and—.” 

As Buster started to run down, I began firing ques- 
ae = him. “Did the hooked fish run from the boat?” 

o!” 

“Was the bait mangled?” 

“No!” 

“Did they hold onto the bottom?” 

~Y eS: 

“Can you spot the place again?” This was the $64 
question. 

“Sure, I left a five gallon can buoy anchored there: 
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and when do you want to go get ’em?” 
“Four ayem,” I yelled, “so be ready. I’ll get my gear 
together now.” 


These Giant Sea Bass are more commonly known 
as Jewfish in these parts and the real heavies are 
tackle busters supreme. We had tangled with them 
before and I was hoping that Buster’s find meant that 
we were going to get another crack at them. 


Despite all my fishing experience, as I started to 
assemble the heavy gear that would be required to 
do battle with the lunkers, I was as nervous and ex- 
cited as a kid at Christmas. To go after Giant Sea 
Bass with the ordinary run of the mill sea fishing tackle 
is comparable to a carpenter taking on the construc- 
tion of a four story building with his five year old 
son’s dime store tool kit. I began burrowing around in 
my “possibles” chest and came up with a supply of 
28 ounce leads that would be needed for the swifter 
currents of deep water. Next I uncovered a full box 
of 14/0 O’Shaughnessy hooks and a quarter pound roll 
of 174 pound test stainless steel leader wire. The 
collection of these items, and my Penn Senator 6/0 
reel loaded with 108 pound test Sunset squidding and 
a good heavy flexible glass rod completed, I felt ready 
to cope with the kind of action I anticipated for the 


next day. 


After I had the tackle loaded in my station wagon, 
it was time to look over the bait situation. I keep a 
variety of frozen bait for just such special occasions. 
A good many times during the past ten years I have 
found small octopi in the stomachs of large fish so I 
headed for the bait freezer and dug out some savory 
looking specimens weighing about six pounds each. 
I now considered myself ready for the approaching 
expedition. 


By ROY MARTIN 


Warsaw such as this are truly denizens of the deep. A member 

of the grouper family, warsaw like the depths and will fight 

valiantly to stay on the bottom. Some are known to go as high 

as 500 pounds and can be found wherever rock formations have 
formed in deep water. 








At ten minutes before four the next morning, I was 
at the docks. Through eyes still heavy with sleep, I saw 
Captain Niquet and his mate ready to cast off and 
get under way. 

As we slipped through the pass and cruised towards 
the vast expanse of the Gulf of Mexico, the sun eased 
up over the watery horizon. We had a three hours 
cruise ahead of us so I started preparing my rigs and 
thawing out the octopus. As the bait began to thaw, 
I saturated them completely with Gypsy Fish Oil 
so that it would penetrate thoroughly. This aromatic 
addition to an already appetizing morsel tends to at- 
tract small fish which in turn draws the big boys to 
the area. If there was a big jewfish hanging around 
in the vicinity of Buster’s tin can buoy, he would find 
it difficult to resist what I had in store for him. 

As the clock approached the hour of seven, Niquet 
gave orders to keep our eyes open for the buoy. A 
short time later we spotted it some five hundred yards 
off the starboard side and kept our fingers crossed 
that it hadn’t drifted too far from the “hole.” 

The mate covered the bottom of a six pound lead 
with soap and dropped it overboard on a long line in 


I drew back and put all my weight behind a heavy pull. 
I nearly went overboard. From the start, I knew that 
this was no shark. The struggle was on and the first 
thing I had to do was turn his head toward me. I 
would manage to bring in eight or ten feet of line when 
whizzzz, out would go double the amount of line I had 
gained. After twenty minutes of see-sawing back and 
forth, the fish began to yield a little. 

Skipper Niquet started yelling, “Stop horsin’ him, 
stop horsin’ him!” 

“Horsin’ him nothin’,” I shot back. ‘He’s horsin’ me.” 
And so he did, for over an hour. First I would reel in 
line and then he would take it back, often with interest. 

I was beginning to wonder who would tire out first 
but I started this trip with grim determination and if 
this gear of mine stayed together and my back did 
likewise, I intended to haul aboard a sizeable denizen 
of the deep. The give and take battle was beginning 
to bring out my age. Since the boat was anchored, I 
had to bring the fish to me, and that made it all the 
tougher. The play had now become hard labor but 
I had gained steadily. 

The battle was well into the second hour when I 





The battle . 


order to pick up particles from the Gulf’s floor. After 
he retrieved and examined the lead, there was no 
doubt about it, we were over solid rock and what 
should be the scene of some heavy piscatorial activity. 
After checking the current direction, we dropped the 
hook so that the boat swung about and drifted to within 
ten feet of the can buoy. As we settled into position on 
a sea ideal for our undertaking, Niquet and the mate 
proceeded to fish for red snapper. Besides providing 
delicious food for the larder, this action agitates the 
larger fish that might be meandering about. 

No sooner had their rigs touched the bottom than the 
red snappers started to hit. While my companions 
were busy with the snappers and an occasional dinner 
sized black grouper, I baited up with the largest octopus 
in the bait bucket. I had a nine foot wire leader on my 
line. The 28 ounce sinker easily found the rocky bot- 
tom. I sat back and waited to see if “Big Bertha” was 
in a receptive mood this fine day. 


Suddenly I felt that long awaited tug as though two 
fish were trying to pull the octopus apart. I braced 
myself and as Captain Niquet yelled, “Set your hook,” 
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The gaff... 


The finish .. . 


finally gained enough to see the outline of the huge 
body in the crystal clear water. We were still not cer- 
tain as to the true identity of the fish although I sus- 
pected it was a Giant Sea Bass. As I hauled him to 
the surface, Buster yelled, “Black Grouper” and he 
and the mate set their gaffs. 


We were both wrong on our identification for what 
it was was warsaw, and well over a hundred pounds 
at that. It took a little manipulation before the pair 
of gaff hooks were properly set and then we faced 
the problem of dragging the old boy into the cockpit. 
With both the mate and me putting all our energy 
on the gaff handles and the skipper pulling on a rope 
slipped over the fish’s head, we managed to haul him 
over the gunwale. To prevent the monster from dam- 
aging the boat, it was necessary to lash him to the 
bait box which was well anchored to the stern. Now 
that the prize was secured, we sat down to catch our 
breath. But for only a few minutes and it was back for 
a second try on the chance that another warsaw or two 


was in the mood. During the next four hours the same 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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The author has a cricket on the hook. Crickets are a wholesome 
panfish bait and usually taken with vigor. 


@@®@ INGING BAIT CANS!” exclaimed the fisher- 

men delightedly! And that’s what they are. 
The speaker cocked an appreciative ear, as a mellow 
chorus of chirps acknowledged his compliment, and 
the cheerful “tune of the ages” echoed from wall to 
cluttered wall of a west Miami tackle shop. The 
familiar tones, reminiscent of the Dickens classic ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” rural meadows or mysterious 
swamps—depending on the origin and the imagina- 
tion of the listener—were magnified tenfold in the 
perforated metal containers. 

A domestic version of nature’s musical insect, via 
the scientific “bug farmers” to the north, is south 
Florida’s newest and fast becoming its most popular 
fresh water bait—the live grey cricket. 

Yep! It’s the same grey cricket that North and 
Central Floridians, South Georgians, East Alabamans 
and Central Kentuckians have been happily “panfish 
dunking” for years. As a live, commercial bait, the 
grey cricket like its wild relatives, the grasshopper 
and the black field cricket, combines a lively kick 
with a “come hither” aroma that seems to excite and 
what’s more important—fetch the fish, with emphasis 
on the bluegill that most of us call a Brim and spell 
B-R-E-A-M. 

The “singing bait can,” a used 12-ounce soft drink 
or beer can that has become a familiar sight on fresh 
water bait counters and along the canal banks of 
South Florida during recent months, is a ventilated 
crown type can with a cork stopper. This can dis- 
penser with two or three dozen crickets, is neat and 
ingenious—but just trial sized compared to the way 
this bait is marketed upstate and in many parts of the 
south. The bluegill, bass and speckled perch devotees 
in the lake country around Leesburg buy ’em hun- 
dreds at a time—millions during the season. South 
Floridians are just learning about the grey cricket— 
but fast! 

Hardly five months ago, the grey cricket was prac- 
tically a stranger to the “cane pole army” fishing the 
vast network of canals and drainage ditches to the 
west between Fort Lauderdale and Miami. Folks ac- 
customed to dunking the standard fare of red worms 
and dead shrimp were skeptical of the new bait. Then 
vacationing fishermen from up state arrived. They 
didn’t need a sales talk on crickets. Tourist anglers 
were soon out-fielding the natives and bragging about 
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HE “SINGIN: 





A “Singing Bait Can” 


Tamiami Trail Dike. 


it. The natives got to asking questions... . 

“What you using?” 

“Crickets.” 

“Crickets?” 

“Yep.” 

“Wal, I do declare!” 

Crickets are definitely a panfish bait—not a bass 
bait, but the latter is stated with reservations. Sup- 
pose we put it this way. If bass are definitely on the 
feed, particularly surface feeding where both the in- 
sects and the size of the fish are involved, then crickets 
are an excellent bait. When “ole redeye” gets a 
hankering for minnows though, he can be a mighty 
obstinate cuss... he don’t want nothing but minnows. 
For small bass, under the two-pound class, crickets 
are tops most anytime. 

For bluegill, however, and for shellcracker, speckled 
perch and catfish in that biting order, the bait cricket 
is hard to beat, and that goes for grass shrimp, shiners, 
green frogs and a number of other competitive baits. 
Crickets have always been associated with rural cane 
pole fishing but no more, friends, the urban slickers 
with balanced tackle are turning more and more to 
the bait with a kick—black, grey or otherwise. 

Rod and reel anglers, especially the fellow with a 
light spinning rod, found that crickets on a No. 4 
hook, tied to six-pound test monofilament line, could 
be drifted on the surface into weed pockets and along 
overhanging banks. Gentle tip action of the rod will 
emphasize the natural action of the bait, and often 
coax driving strikes when those “hand-sized” bluegill 
seem absolutely disinterested in any offering. Mono- 
filament lines or leaders are recommended for all 
tackle in the use of crickets and the less the hard- 
ware, the better the chance to fool the big ones who 
got big by keeping their mouths shut at the right 
time. Monofilament tied or preferably snelled to a 
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and we're ready for angling act 





BAIT” GOES SOUTH! 





short shank hook makes the terminal rig practically 
invisible; this is particularly important in clear water 
and where the bass are both jittery and scarce. 

The No. 4 japanned O’Shaughnessy type hook is the 
maximum size to use with crickets, and the best size 
for bass, while the No. 8 or 10 size are popular for 
bream—depending on the size fish targeted. Again, 
short shanked and snelled hooks are stressed. Here’s 
why. The short shank is lighter and usually stronger 
and snelling with monofilament helps conceal and 
strengthen the hook. It all boils down to making the 
bait look as free and natural as possible. For plain 
old cane pole fishing where neither size or quality is 
the objective, most folks use a cork float and fish the 
bait about 12 to 15 inches below the surface. A split 
BB shot, placed 4 to 6 inches above the hook on the 
mono leader will hold the bait down without impairing 
the “feel” of the rig. Nylon leader material or mono- 
filament, which has a tendency to coil, should be 
straightened before use. Stretching, or rubbing with 
a piece of rubber or old inner tube to create friction, 
will do the trick . . . the fellow who can’t be bothered 
with this precaution just ain’t got no business using 
bait crickets on mono’. 

Cork floats should be small—just large enough to 
float the bait. This is because panfish will frequently 
take a natural bait like the cricket and mouth it 
trustingly as a baby with a bottle, so for the un- 
initiated: watch that cork like a hawk for that tell-tale 
wiggle. 

When float fishing it is advisable to use an adjustable 
cork that can be quickly slipped up or down for the 
desired depth. My old standby is the bottle cork with 
a vertical knife cut about halfway through the cork 
which will bind, yet not chafe light monofilament. 

I remember the advice of an old fellow named Hill 
while float fishing with live bait on Lake Nellie in 
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This fine string of bluegill was 

taken on crickets out of 

Sunset View Fish Camp near 
Tangerine. 


Ingredients for good pan fishing: Two feet 

of monofilament leader, small No. 3 cork, 

a No. 6 Japanned hook and a can full of 
crickets. 


Lake County some years back. Like many fishermen, 
I felt (til then) that fish were obligated to seek the 
level of my bait. My companion on the other hand, 
was hep to such things as water temperature and 
weather conditions, and he was aware of one per- 
tinent fact: “fish are where you find ’em.” While his 
cork was disappearing with monotonous regularity, 
mine drifted along undisturbed—yet we were using the 
same bait, the same tackle and fishing in the same 
place. “It’s all in adjusting the cork to suit the depth 
of the fish,” Hill explained ... and not to suit the 
fisherman.... 

Reckon that rule applies to cricket fishermen, too. 

The cricket’s odor previously mentioned, seems to 
make the dead bait almost as effective as the live one, 
after fishy appetites have been whetted, but it must 
be a fresh dead bait to get results. Recently a friend 
and I were pole fishing with crickets along a ditch 
near 20-Mile Bend on Route 27, west of Miami. About 
half of our crickets were dead, and in this particular 
instance the dead baits, when cast under the likely 
shade of a bush, were ignored by the bream, but 
gobbled greedily by large shiners. We found a live 
cricket tossed in the same spot, good for either bream 
or shiner. On other occasions, bluegill will hit the 
bait avidly, regardless of condition. When the fishing 
is slack, a fresh bait or even two live crickets on the 
same hook will often speed up the bites. Jigging the 
cork, or gently moving the bait to and fro also helps 
at times. With bass, the bait must be kicking—at least 
I have found it so, and the Andytown Canal in Brow- 
ard County has been a good place to test this theory. 
The Andytown strip, which was cleaned out and re- 
stocked by Broward County Anglers Club, co-operating 
with the Game and Fish Commission should soon rank 
among the state’s best bass fishing waters; most of 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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And come out... 


But there’s plenty of this in between. 





E WERE ON the trail of some red-hot turkey 

hunting in the Big Cypress Swamp. Some- 
where near Immokalee was a newly opened state hunt- 
ing area. In fact, at this time it was so new that this 
was the extent of our information when we rolled 
out of Tampa at the start of the trip. 

After a good deal of apprehensive fumbling about 
in the darkness of the wee small hours of the morning 
we finally spotted a pair of inconspicuous cardboard 
signs tacked on either side of a sand road some 10 
miles out of Immokalee. The signs bore the magic 
words and right one or not, it was a public hunting 
area. 

We crossed a cattle gap with barbed wire stretching 
on both sides. Just beyond a dying campfire flickered 
in fitful spasms. An open, baker-style tent faced it 
with dimmed gasoline lantern hanging from the ridge- 
pole, a Model-T coupe pulled close alongside. The 
occupant, just fallen asleep after checking through a 
previous party, was surprisingly polite—other than 
for a few pithy remarks regarding the ancestry of 


all hunters. After registering and having our licenses 
checked, we received a list of area rules and a map 
along with hearty wishes for a successful hunt. 

To many people the name, Everglades, of which 
Big Cypress is a comparatively small 2400 square 
mile extension, conjures up visions of swarming vege- 
tation where alligators, venomous snakes and bottom- 
less muck vie with one another to bring a hasty 
demise to all who venture there. There’s each of 
these, yes, but not in terrifying proportions. A great 
deal is smiling land of flat prairie covered with wav- 
ing grasses and bunch palmetto, dotted with cypress 
bayheads and hardwood hammocks, all flecked be- 
tween by lofty pines. Of course, there are great 
stretches covered by water and passable only by 
airboat, places where the earth trembles like jelly 
beneath your step and immense tangles that never 
see the light of day or eyes of man. All in all, not 
the easiest place in the world to hunt, or the safest, 
as we soon found out. 


The graded road looped past two blackened derricks 
with their flaring gas; oil wells that add a bizarre note 
to the landscape. Deciding to get off the main road 
as far as possible before dawn, we turned on one of 
the myriad trails. The big timber cats had churned 
the turn off into a morass of muck and water making 
four wheel drive a must, as it is for any extensive 
woods travel in this section, with even the efficient 
little Jeep helpless in places. Then the more special- 
ized “swamp buggies” take over, but even they have 
limitations. 

We made about six miles before hitting a doubtful 
looking stretch that skirted a long cypress head well 
inside the water’s edge. We voted and took a crack 
at it. The slow churning wheels ground at the muck 
while the water crept higher into the floorboards. 
There’s a certain helpless feeling about driving the 
swamp, a feeling of manevolent resistance to each 
beat of the engine, your headlights the only thing 
warm and real. I was hoping the waterproofed igni- 
tion wouldn’t spring a leak when the bottom dropped 
out beneath the wheels. I cut their impotent churning. 
She was bogged to the frame. 

“Anybody for swimming?” Joe quipped hollowly. 
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Several wading trips took the equipment to high 
ground and we pitched camp. We decided to await 
morning, hunt the surrounding vicinity, then tree 
the Jeep and try another route. All we knew was 
that we were somewhere in the Big Swamp. Outside 
the tent all was mystery fraught with strange noises 
and a zillion mosquitoes. 

I awoke to a sensation of being boiled alive. My 
wrist watch indicated an unbelievable ten o’clock and 
the inside of the tent was a steaming oven. The morn- 
ing hunt was shot and I drew open the flap snarling 
in disappointment. As I lunged out a dozen dark forms 
raced trom a scrub oak thicket in tront of my bulging 
eyes and disappeared around a heavy palmetto patch. 
Wild turkey! The wiliest of game birds feeding in 
plain sight like a flock of chickens while we slept. 
in front was a big old buster gobbler with a beard 
a foot long flapping like a pennant. My squawl of 
pure exasperation should have finished scaring them 
out of the county. 

The boys boiled from the tent like a pair of tur- 
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pentined cats. ‘“‘Where? Where?” 

Joe clawed his gun out and sped at a dead rum im 
the direction of my finger. Suddenly he stopped short, 
his feet flew out trom under him, and he hit so hard 
he bounced. Scraping muck with a shame-taced grin, 
he started back. 

“Forgot the damned shells,” he said. 

“What a bunch ot hunters!” I groaned bitterly. 

Breaktast dispelled most of the gloom. Crunch was 
sopping up the iast of his eggs leaning against a pine 
stump and gazing meditatively at the surroundings. 
The twin ruts came out of the head where we were 
stuck and centered a wide river of knee-high grass 
and scattered palmetto clumps, parallel banks of cy- 
press looming on each side. Directly ahead it widened 
into an open plain with spread jackpine, scrub oak, 
and an occasional cabbage’ palm. Crunch was talking, 
almost to himself. 

“That flock was spooked pretty bad, but I don’t 
think they’ll take to the timber since they didn’t flush. 
If we ease down the road a piece and hike a circle 
back along the south rim, we might get lucky. What 
do you think?” 

Being the expert in our family when he talks turkey 
I just listen. Angling from camp we threaded pal- 
metto thickets for a mile, then skirted a wide belt 
of wire grass and shrub pine alongside a heavy ham- 
mock growth where we spread out. After a half 
hour I found my way blocked by a maze of hard- 
woods, festooned by looping vines and the villainous, 
thorny Cerus. As I skirted its edge to clearer ground, 
a flicker of movement caught my eye. As the details 
became clearer I saw four hen turkeys working slowly 
away and to my right, feeding in darts and rushes 
on insects that rose from the grass. Then I spotted 
two more that crossed a small opening, one appearing 
to be a small Tom. Right behind an old patriarch 
crossed the same spot. From his size I believed them 
to be the same flock. I quit breathing and almost 
strangled. 

The range was too long for a possible shot so I 
sweated it out. A stunted gallberry thicket shielded 
my outline or it would have been all over then, but 
he passed on head high gleaming an iridescent blue 
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Gobblers like this don’t come easy. 


By CARSON ALEXANDER 


bronze in the sun. As soon as they were all hidden 
I slipped swiftly and silently to intercept their path. 
Gaining a perfect vantage point I hunkered down. 
In sight again they crossed toward the hammock still 
feeding. All except the big gobbler. In a foment of 
indecision I watched them disappear, and still I waited. 

Finally deciding my quarry was going away under 
cover of the thicket, I eeled out and stalked carefully 
for its edge. Wound tight as a chorus line G-string 
and laying each foot in slow motion, my attention 
was rigidly fixed ahead as I stepped over a wire grass 
clump. Something rolled viciously and at the same 
time I felt a hard blow against my loose topped riding 
boot. I know I soared six feet straight up and twisted 
to the side. The twelve gauge roared before I touched 
ground, and immediately twice more, into a twisting 
mass of the biggest diamondback it’s ever been my 
misfortune to meet. He was thick as my leg, and my 
spine was jelly. 

The shotgun thunder rolled out and all hell broke 
loose. Inside the swamp, a cloud of hookbills shot 
up in raucous, startled clamor. Turkey took off on 
thunderous wings from seemingly every point of the 
compass—the Tom I was after from so close I could 
have hit him with a rock. For a brief instant he was 
starkly outlined against the blue sky towering over 
the trees, then silence descended. 

In rash moments since I’ve often wondered if it 
wouldn’t be almost the same to get bit by a rattlesnake 
as to be scared to death by one. The only thing that 
saved my bacon was the fact the devil was unawares, 
else his size would have given him a good chance 
of hitting above the boot-top, or even through boot 
and heavy socks. His glancing strike had ripped ragged 
gashes almost through starting a half inch from the 
top seam and ranging off to the side. I was still shak- 
ing when Crunch came up with Joe soon after. One 
look at my face quelled their anticipatory grins as 
wordlessly I pointed to the still writhing body. 

We picked up five birds for supper on the way back 
when a covey of quail boomed from underfoot. Mark- 
ing them down we changed loads. Without a dog we 
lost two cripples, however, and quit kicking out the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The plug hit . . . and “‘kerblam,” I was tied to a scrapper that 
had tarpon ancestors. 


singles. I didn’t get one, being awfully busy watching 
where I stepped. 

There was a jeep parked by camp with two saddle 
horses tethered nearby. Three men sitting in the shade 
stood up as we drew near. Two were hunters and the 
other a warden who greeted us. 

“Howdy boys. Any luck?” 

“Five quail,” Joe answered, “and a rattler—if that’s 
luck.” 

“Seems to be a lot of them this year.” 

I noticed the other men glance down at their snake- 
proof leggings as I showed them my boot. I almost 
wished I had a pair of the leg cookers. Over cokes 
from the ice chest they told us their dogs had been 
running a buck since daylight, but they’d lost them. 
We said we hadn’t heard a dog or seen another hunter 
all morning. 

Asking the warden about a good place to camp, he 
said, ‘““You can follow me soon as we get your rig out.” 

With the power driven winch on the front of the 
warden’s jeep it was the work of afew minutes to 
set ours alongside camp. Other than such a winch, 
which is limited by the length of its cable and totally 
dependent upon whether the engine can be started 
under water as is often the case, the best system I have 
found is to carry two sturdy bumper jacks of the 
type that is now standard equipment in passenger 
cars. With these you can lift to build a roadbed under 
the wheels. You can raise to their highest limit and 
shove the jeep to one side, alternating front and back, 
to clear deep ruts, or in conjunction with one of the 
new lightweight block and tackle rigs on the market 
for such use, you can extricate your outfit from most 
any predicament. 

Crunch driving, we waved to the horsemen and 
followed the warden’s jeep through a labyrinth of 
ruts and cattle trails winding deeper into the preserve. 
Coming out of a four mile stretch of water where the 
road dove between tangled walls of cypress that 
rubbed the sides in spots, I figured we didn’t have a 
gear or tight bolt left and breathed a sigh of relief 
when we skirted an immense palm forest to higher 
ground. Just beyond the warden halted in a grove 
of open crown pines. 

“There’s a good spring and water hole at the head 
of that hammock,” our guide said, pointing. “Plenty 
of sign all around. Couple of weeks ago I saw a she 
black and two half grown cubs there.” Turning, he 
indicated a close line of trees. “That’s a small creek 
that drains into Green River. I'll be back this way 
day after tomorrow to see how your're gettin’ on.” 

He brushed aside our thanks and soon disappeared 
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down an almost invisible track. You can’t help but 
admire guys like that who ride the backwoods day 
and night, miles from nowheze, with only their own 
courage and ingenuity to handle any emergency that 
arises. A broken leg, snake bite, sudden illness, or 
perhaps the most dangerous emergency of all, the 
hardened game violator. Even the land is a menace 
at times. Like the warden who parked his jeep to 
investigate something a few steps away, only to turn 
back and find it sinking into seemingly solid ground 
until it was swallowed from sight. 


The heated afteinoon is always the least productive 
so, with this in mind, Crunch and I flopped on our 
cots as soon as the tent was up. Joe was restless and 
wandered off toward the creek. In a short time he 
was back rummaging in the gear. Just before sleep 
came I saw him heading back with a casting rod and 
drifted off wondering what business it had on a turkey 
hunt. The answer was apparent when I awoke. Joe 
was busy filleting three fat bass. 


“The creek’s full of them,” he said happily. ‘““Must’ve 
released ten—one that would go eight pounds at least.” 
He read my mind and pointed to the rod. “Give it a 
try while I’m frying these and the birds.” 


I was on my way before he finished, and from habit 
I picked up my gun on the way past. The creek was 
larger than I expected with banks surprisingly free 
of underbrush, probably due to being under water 
during wetter seasons to judge from the debris at 
the base of the cypress. As I leaned the gun against 
one, a bass swirled near the far bank. The darter shot 
out and landed three feet to the side. That’s all there 
was — it hit — and “kerblam!” I was tied to a scrapper 
that had tarpon among his ancestors. 


Releasing him, I eased downstream to where a fallen 
oak formed a perfect lair. The plug plopped between 
the angled trunk and bank perfectly. I twitched it 
once and let it lie. At this second I raised my eyes to 
the overhang above and saw something that shook my 
knowledge of game habits clear down to the bootstraps. 
There, staring placidly as cows in a stall at milking 
time, were four turkey. Easily I made out every 
feather in the half light. One hen gave her head a 
characteristic duck and faint querulous yelp. 


For a moment I stood astounded, unmoving, then 
agonizingly conscious the gun stood a long reach away. 
I’d begun to lean in its direction when something 
exploded under the forgotten plug. Four heads shot 
up like puppets on a string, and throwing caution to 
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Even these big “buggies” found the going rough. 





FLORIDA'S 
VANISHING 
SNAILHAWK 


N THE HANDS of Florida’s waterfowl hunters rests a 
major responsibility, for in them is vested the fate 
of a unique segment of our wildlife heritage. The 
Everglade kite, Rostrhamus sociabilis, is on the verge 
of vanishing completely from the Sunshine State. 

Today, in the Lake Okeechobee area exists a single 
colony composed of fewer than 50 nesting pairs, the 
remnant of a species that, up until thirty years ago 
could be found in almost every freshwater marsh of 
the state and nested abundantly in southern and cen- 
tral Florida. Before the drastic reduction of the species, 
there were extensive breeding populations on the 
headwaters of the St. Johns River, the Loxahatchee 
marshes, the Okeechobee region, Lake Hicpochee, and 
in the Everglades. 

The plight of this interesting member of the Accipi- 
triidae, a family which includes the hawks, buzzards, 
eagles, and similar forms, is directly related to the 
highly specialized diet of the species. The Everglade 
kite feeds solely upon the freshwater snail, Pomacea 
caliginosa. This complete dependency upon a single 
item of food is the most outstanding example of speci- 
alization in feeding habits to be found among the birds 
of North America. In former times the freshwater 
snail existed in abundance in nearly all of the inland 
marshes of Florida. Drainage of many of these marshes 
under the pressure of settlement, and intrusion of many 
of our formerly sweet water marshes by salt water as 
the result of the state’s generally lowered water table 
has reduced drastically the distribution of the snail. 
Many of the marshes which seem suitable for the ex- 
istence of the snail may periodically go dry with the 
result that, however favorable the area may appear 
to the casual observer, with the ‘‘seed” stock of snails 
killed off by drought, that particular marsh is of no 
further value to the Everglade kite. 

The limitation of habitat through the reduction of 
its sole item of food poses another problem. The kite 
is forced to live in those freshwater marshes where 
the snail is yet found in abundance. It is this same 
type of marsh where our migratory waterfowl gather 
in concentrations great enough to attract the attention 
of large numbers of hunters. The same areas are 
favored by bass fishermen who flock to these waters, 
attracted by the largemouth bass fishing which is 
known in angling circles throughout the world. 

During daylight hours, the freshwater snail is usual- 
ly up out of the water only during the early morning 
and late afternoon, the very times when duck hunters 
are on the grounds. The plight of the kite today is due 
in part to the fact that more than a few of them have 
unwittingly been killed in the past by duck hunters 
in the mistaken idea that they are doing the water- 
fowl a good turn by eliminating a duck predator. It 
is to be emphasized that the Everglade kite does not 
eat waterfowl nor any other item except the freshwater 
snail. 


Briefly stated, the male Everglade kite is dark 
blue-gray with red at the base of the beak and red 
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legs, whereas the female is dark brown above with 
much white about the head, yellow legs, and a heavily 
streaked white breast. Both male and female have a 
broad white band at the base of the tail and a long, 
thin, strongly-hooked beak particularly adapted to 
extracting snails from the shell. 

Actually there is only one common hawk with which 
the Everglade kite could be confused even by the 
most casual observer. The marsh hawk, one of Flor- 
ida’s most numerous birds of prey, resembles in some 
ways the Everglade kite, however there is one quickly 
and clearly distinguishable field mark by which the 
kite can be separated from any other hawk. On the 
Everglade kite, both the male and female birds have 
a wide white band which goes completely around the 
base of the tail. Although the marsh hawk has a white 
patch at the base of the tail, it is only noticeable when 
viewing the bird from above. The kite’s white tail 
band can easily be seen both from above and below 
when the bird is in flight. 

There are some other marks by which the kite and 
the marsh hawk can be distinguished in the field. The 
kite has exceptionally broad wings in relation to the 
body, whereas both the wings and body of the marsh 
hawk are thinner and more falconlike. In flight, the 
kite moves slowly and on an even keel which is unlike 
the veering, erratic flight of the marsh hawk. When 
the kite is searching for snails, the head is tilted down- 
ward and is somewhat reminiscent of the tern in this 
respect. 

Fishermen pose another problem which may have 
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Upland game and waterfowl crippling losses are high. A good 
retriever will assure the recovery of many birds that would other- 
wise be wasted. 


7@NuE TEN POINT buck stopped, forefeet widespread, 
nose out-stretched, staring fixedly at the hunter. 
The hunter squeezed the trigger of his 250-3000. In 
the cold frosty morning air, the explosion of breath 
from the bullet-shattered lungs was perfectly visible. 
It was one of those dreamed-of situations—everything 
perfect. The range close; the deer standing; the hunter 
taking his time to squeeze off the shot, and the hit 
obviously good. 

Yet the hunter returned home empty handed. His 
vacation; the money spent; the weeks of planning and 
anticipation; all gone in vain. He’d had the big chance 
and had muffed it! 

And to add to his disappointment and chagrin was 
the certain knowledge that the deer had been killed. 
A fine ten point buck wasted. Bad enough to miss, or 
to fail to get a shot on this long-awaited hunting trip. 
But to have the chance of a lifetime; to know for 
sure that the shot was surely and correctly made and 
placed, and that a kill had been made; to know that 
a fine buck had been wasted, was enough to make a 
man sick at his stomach! 


How many times a season does this happen? How 
many hunters each year return home with an empty 
feeling in the pit of their stomachs rather than a fine 
trophy? How many game birds and animals are killed 
and left in the woods? 

No one knows for sure, of course. The game depart- 
ments of the various states vary widely in their esti- 
mates as to the proportion of wounded-and-lost game 
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IF YOU KILL 


Widespread among hunters is the fatalistic 


attitude, ‘’| missed.’’ Did you? 





in comparison to the number of animals and birds 
actually bagged, but all agree that the percentage is 
way too high. 

In talks with administrators of various agencies I 
heard estimates that ran all the way from 10 to 100 
percent. The estimates vary, too, with the various 
game species and the conditions under which they are 
hunted. Many authorities believe that the numbers 
of migratory waterfowl wounded and lost each season 
equals the number bagged. Some Florida game officials 
have said that as many deer and turkey are killed 
and lost each season as are carried home by proud 
hunters. They say that even in quail hunting, where 
the loss should be comparatively low since dogs are 
ordinarily used, the wounded-and-lost percentage may 
run as high as one-fourth of the annual kill. 

But if there is a variance in the estimates in the 
various states, and of the various species, all game 
officials agree that the problem can be solved only 
by the sportsmen themselves. The agencies can help 
only indirectly. It is only the man who pulls the trig- 
ger, or who is in the woods and on the spot at the 
time, who can prevent these double tragedies. (Cer- 
tainly the individual who kills and loses game will 
feel that it is a tragedy; and no one will deny that 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of deer, turkey, 
ducks, geese, quail and other game species each year 
is a national tragedy.) 


All game administrators, and all experienced hunt- 
ers, will agree that something can be done to improve 
the situation. Fully fifty percent of the losses could 
be eliminated if the person pulling the trigger had the 
correct information and knowledge. Experienced hunt- 
ers lose a very small percentage of the game they shoot 
at. Inexperienced hunters account for most of the 
losses. 


If all persons carrying firearms into the woods for 
the purpose of hunting were fully acquainted with a 
few simple ‘“do’s” and “don’t’s,” and with the habits 
and actions of animals (and include hunting dogs in 
this as well as wild game) the tremendous annual 
loss of game could be at least halved. 

The few simple rules would, of course, include such 
basic and “everybody-ought-to-know-them” items as 
being sure that the weapon is adequate for the game 
being hunted; being sure that the game is within 
range; being sure that a clean shot can be had; and 
so on. But deserving of greater emphasis, I believe, 
would be an admonition to hunters not to accept a 
fatalistic “I missed” attitude. It is amazing the num- 
ber of hunters who are apparently eager to believe 
that they cannot hit the broadside of a barn at thirty 
yards with a scattergun! 

I have personally witnessed many instances of this 
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, GET IT! 


By 
FRED JONES 


defeatist attitude on the part of inexperienced hunters 
who had shot at deer or turkey. The game gets up; 
the hunter fires a shot or two; the game goes on out 
of sight; and the hunter sits down glumly, cussing 
himself for missing an easy shot. In many instances 
I have helped the hunter to recover this “missed” 
game—game which had been so badly hit it travelled 
only a few yards. 

I learned my lesson on this angle many years ago 
in Maine while hunting deer. I am the guy who had 
the perfect shot at the ten point buck and who, rather 
than waiting for the deer to stiffen after it had jumped 
into a spruce thicket, eagerly rushed right on in— 
thereby not only losing my deer but also exposing my- 
self to considerable danger. 

The deer was lying in a pool of blood. In ten minutes 
it would have been stone dead. As it was, it leaped 
out of the thicket and disappeared into the huge 
boulders of an old rockslide at the foot of a cliff. 

That same season I learned about wounded deer 
and their ability to travel even though hard hit. We 
had returned from Northern Maine to Dad’s home 
in the southwestern part of the state and were doing 
some local deer hunting. 

One morning we returned home after hunting the 
woods some eight or ten miles away. For some reason 
Dad and I walked around to the back yard, after I 
had unloaded and left my rifle on the front steps. Dad 
still carried his 30-30. We were astounded to see a 
big doe (legal in Maine) standing in the edge of the 
woods some fifty or sixty yards back of the house— 
astounded, but not so much so that he didn’t remember 
to shoot, Dad got in one shot before the deer disap- 
peared into the cover. 


We ran down to the corner of the small patch of 
brush and trees thinking that the deer had crossed 
over into a big field beyond but saw no sign of it. 
Neither Dad nor I had seen any evidence of the deer 
having been hit so we gave it up for lost right then. 
But on the instant that we were turning back we 
heard a big sigh—and found the deer lying at our feet 
just across the stone wall! 

That deer had run a hundred yards and jumped 
the wall with no heart left in its body. Don’t let any- 
one tell you that a deer always drops its “flag” if it 
is hit! That’s a bunch of baloney! I’ve seen a dozen 
deer run off and die but with the flag bobbing at every 
jump as long as they ran. 


This piece of misinformation nearly cost a young 
hunter in the Ocala National Forest his buck one year. 
I had been working my way along a fire trail one morn- 
ing when I heard dogs in the distance. I squatted 
to course the dogs in hopes that the deer would come 
my way. And it nearly did, crossing the trail only a 
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hundred yards or so ahead of me but over a slight rise. 
In exactly the right spot, however, was this young 
hunter. The deer crossed right in his face and he got 
in one shot with his twelve gauge shotgun loaded 
with No. 1 buckshot. 

I couldn’t see all this but I heard the shot. I waited 
as the hounds came on, paused at the trail for a second 
or two and then went on, only to stop again after 
having covered a couple of hundred yards on the other 
side of the trail. 

Waiting a couple of minutes more, I moved on over 
the rise to the hunter, then sitting despondently in 
the trail scratching the ears of one of the two dogs. 
“What happened,” I asked. 

“Ran a nice buck right over me!” the young fellow 
exclaimed, ‘and I cold out missed!” This latter with 
deep self-disgust in his voice. 

Since I well knew that dogs don’t quit a trail all 
of a sudden and come on out, this business of having 
missed didn’t add up to me. But I stood around, ap- 
parently accepting his version of what happened, ask- 
ing questions and making small talk for ten or fifteen 
minutes, just to kill the necessary time. 

Then I asked the lad, “Want to go get your deer 
now?” 

Astonished at the sudden briskness in my voice 
and change in my attitude, the boy could hardly get 
out an intelligent answer. So, to kill a little more 
time (there’s never any hurry in trailing a wounded 
deer) and to set the lad right, I explained: “Those dogs 
wouldn’t have quit the trail and come right back out 
here to you if the deer hadn’t been hit and killed. You 
thought that you had missed just because the buck 
didn’t fall flat when you shot, but they rarely ever 
do that anyway. And you’ve been told so many times 
that a deer won’t shot its flag if it’s hit that you be- 
lieved that, too. But it just isn’t so. Come on and 
Pll show you.” 

And, to make a long story short, we found the buck 
stone dead after trailing it less than two hundred 
yards. It had been hit in the chest and neck with the 
full load of buckshot. 

I said that hunters actually seem eager to believe 
that they cannot hit the side of a barn with a scatter 
gun. Maybe you don’t buy that statement. If so how 
about this experience? 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Sometimes a deer that has been vitally hit will move out of sight 

as though unscathed. Don’t be too ready to assume that you 

have missed. These hunters followed the rules and enjoyed a 
truly successful hunt. 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


XCEPT FOR some early season, 

sporadic shooting of doves and 
marsh hens in localized areas, and 
possibly fortunate inclusion in one 
of the special, supervised big-game 
hunts scheduled for this year, for 
most of us November 20th will be 
the first big day of the 1954 hunting 
season. 

It is assumed that you have wise- 
ly put in one or more sighting-in 
sessions on your practice range 
prior to your planned hunting on 
Opening Day... (If you haven’t and 
there are still a few days of grace 
remaining as you read this, you’d 
better jack rabbit out to the nearest 
suitable spot and fire a series of 
get-acquainted shots through your 
favorite gun—and if, by chance, you 
don’t see this final reminder until 
the evening before Opening Day, 
maybe you can rig up some sort of 
illuminated target, utilizing auto 
headlight beams, for those all-im- 
portant, story-telling, pre-season 
sighters. 


Just as important as the gun and 
ammunition carried, however, is the 
selection of the miscellaneous equip- 
ment you will need for your hunting 
trips; that’s why the subject rates 
priority of presentation in the last 
“Muzzle Flashes” you’ll receive be- 
fore Opening Day, November 20th. 
Perhaps some of the timely tips this 
department has picked up over years 
of hunting will make both your ad- 
vance preparations and actual hunt- 
ing more enjoyable. For many Flor- 
ida nimrods, getting ready to go 
hunting is often a tiring, time-con- 
suming job of collecting, assorting 
and packing needed gear. 


You say that you’re all ready to 
go? Congratulations on your fore- 
sight and planning, fellow! You’re 
truly an exceptional guy, because— 

In most Florida homes the man 
of the house is presently engaged in 
rounding up and throwing into a 
pile the varied assortment of hunt- 
ing equipment he figures he will 
need on Opening Day and succeed- 
ing trips. Where an extended stay 
has been planned for the first trip, 
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the mound of assembled gear is apt 
to assume astonishing proportions 
and its collection a combination of 
delight and downright irritation to 
one’s soul. It seems that all year you 
have always known exactly where 
to find your various hunting items— 
until you start looking for them. 
Then, if you're average, it takes 
everyone in the household, with at- 
tendant confusion, to help you find 
them and assemble them in one 
place. 


The question of what to take and 
what not to take on a season’s first 
hunting trip is an annual problem. 
It need not be. 

Begin your hunting trip prepara- 
tions by first making a two part 
check list of all the things you think 
you will need. In the first section, 
jot down all the items you normally 
may expect to wear or carry on 
your person—your hunting clothes, 
watch, billfold, hunting license, am- 
munition, gun, compass, waterproof 
match box, knife, bandana handker- 
chief, compact snake bite kit, pre- 
scription eye glasses (if you wear 
that type), water purifying tablets, 
small packet of toilet paper, a couple 
of band-aids, candy bars or chewing 
gum, etc. In the second section of 
the list, record all other items for 
which you believe you will have 
need, but which will not necessarily 
be carried while you are actually 
hunting. This will be the longer of 
the two lists, by far, and will seem 
to grow of its own accord once the 
first few items are listed. Before 
you're through, you’ll wonder if you 
should junk most of the listings and 
simply rough it on your trip, and 
expect to suffer some deprivations, 
or take everything on your list and 
be prepared for any field need that 
arises. Listings for a weekend camp- 
ing trip will likely include such 
items as a tent or tarpaulin for 
shelter, a blanket, extra clothing, 
first aid kit, photographic equip- 
ment, cooking utensils, flashlight 
and batteries, water jugs or can- 
teens, axe, rope, a few nails and 
such personal items as razor and 


soap, toothbrush and paste, face 
towel and your tobacco supply—ad 
infinitum! List them all, even if you 
decide to scratch off some of them 
when you start to assemble your 
gear. 

For the actual hunting, this de- 
partment believes in adorning one’s 
person with the minimum of equip- 
ment, with each item serving a prob- 
able field need. 

But roomy trunk compartments 
of passenger cars and the hauling 
properties of station wagons enable 
a hunter to take along just about 
everything he may ever need on an 
extended trip. Properly packed, 
labeled and stored, a_ surprising 
quantity of equipment can be con- 
veniently carried in an automobile, 
ready for use if needed. It won’t be 
any good to you, though, if it’s just 
thrown into the back of a car so 
that you have to rummage through 
accumulated trunk - compartment 
junk to find it. Clean out the stor- 
age space so that when you begin 
to load up for your trip you can 
store your gear in logical order, but 
don’t forget to put back the spare 
tire and wheel-jack and lug wrench. 
You may need them; woods roads 
can be hard on tires. Also remem- 
ber to pick up and take along sev- 
eral strips of asphalt roofling. They 
will be valuable aids should you bog 
down far from civilization. Use 
them under the car wheels, rough 
side down, for that needed wheel 
traction. 

Whenever possible, figure on 
making a single item do the work 
of two or more separate articles. For 
example, instead of carrying a com- 
pass as a separate item, an accurate 
miniature version can be mounted 
on the pistol grip of a gun stock or 
inlaid in the handle of your sheath 
knife. A double-ended type of wa- 
terproof match box can double as a 
match container and a reservoir for 
salt, an important commodity to the 
hunter in overcoming fatigue caused 
by loss of body salt through heavy 
sweating from exercise. 


Binoculars are mighty handy for 
scrutinizing surrounding country, 
identifying suspicious movement in 
brush and for examining distantly 
sighted game, but are often bulky 
and heavy to carry. This season try 
a monocular. You may be delighted 
with its compactness and_ light 
weight. Its field of view won’t be 
that of the heavier binoculars, but 
it will do the same practical job. 
Rig your glass with a comfortable, 
detachable rawhide lace and hang it 
around your neck. If necessary, you 
can make the neck cord serve as an 
emergency boot lace. 
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Before the date of your first hunting trip of the 1954 season, give your gun a final check 


to see that it is clean, and properly lubricated and that all screws are tight. Be sure that 
all component parts, like bolts or breech blocks, are in their proper places before you put 
Make a list of all the hunting equipment items you think 
you will need to take with you and assemble your gear so that related items are grouped 
Pack them in non-rigid, easily-stored containers, 


your gun in its carrying case. 





together. 











“Contents” sticker. 


Also, instead of lugging along a 
sharpening stone for your sheath 
knife, do the main sharpening be- 
fore you leave home, and, instead 
of a stone, take along a couple of 
strips of emery cloth for your field 
sharpening needs. They will add less 
weight to your total load. 

Stick a section of a new hacksaw 
blade—that portion with the teeth 
pointing toward one of the provided 
holes—in your knife’s sheath. For 
dressing a deer, it is ideal for easy 
cutting of the pelvic bone. 

A single-edged razor blade, still 
in its factory wrapper, can be safely 
taped to your belt, and may come 
in handy, too. You’re scarcely aware 
of it being on your belt, yet it’s 
there should you need it. 

Much of the success of any out- 
door trip depends on the clothes you 
wear. Regardless of color or fabric, 
they must be comfortable to wear 
for long periods. Shirts must have 
tails long enough to tuck deeply and 
securely into trousers and all pocket 
flaps should button down, for ex- 
ample. Otherwise, your shirt-tail 
will constantly be pulling out of 
your pants and pockets will spill 
their contents every time you lean 
over. 

Pants should preferably be of 
stagged design, favorite style of lum- 
berjacks and woodsmen; be full at 
the knees, cuffless, have deep pockets 
and be made from a quality, briar- 
resistant cotton material. Spraying 
them with GARD, a commercial wa- 
terproofing preparation put up in 
ready to use cans, will make them 
shed water without affecting their 
texture or suppleness. 

Underwear, especially, should be 
loose-fitting, whether worn as a 
combination of light cotton under- 
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shirt and track drawers or a single 
piece union suit. 

Your hat can be one of your old 
felts, or a regular hunting style 
headpiece, but, whatever your 
choice, make sure that the brim, 
when turned down, doesn’t channel 
rain down your neck. 

Most of the commercially-made 
hunting coats will be warm and 
waterproof to the hunter who wears 
them and, therefore, are superior to 
an old coat from a worn-out suit 
that was never intended to be worn 
hunting. During the chill of evening 
and early morning, a wool sleeve- 
less sweater may be worn under the 
hunting coat, but after the sun is a 
couple of hours high over the hori- 
zon you probably will shed the extra 
garment and tuck it in a_ back 
pocket. 

Whether to carry a raincoat or 
poncho with you while hunting is 
a debatable point. Generally they 
are a nuisance to carry and totally 
worthless if their fabrics tend to 
rustle, crinkle or otherwise give 
forth sound as one moves through 
brush. But a soft, soundless, plastic 
slicker, compactly folded, is easily 
carried and is mighty comfortable in 
a lasting rain. And, if back at camp 
of evening, the weather continues 
to be rainy and cold, you can use 
it to protect valuable equipment like 
guns and cameras. If the wind blows 
real cold during the night, you can 
get up and spread the plastic rain- 
coat over yourself as an extra wind- 
breaker. 

No items of clothing worn by a 
hunter affect his personal comfort 
as much as his choice of shoes and 
socks. With the hunter taking an 
average of 21,120 steps for every ten 
miles he walks, proper footgear is 


preferably labeled with a 





highly important. Whether your se- 
lection is shoes or boots, be sure that 
they fit properly—and buy the best 
quality you can afford. If there’s still 
time, be sure to break in new hunt- 
ing shoes before you leave home. If 
first wearings are going to give you 
blisters, the place to acquire them 
is at home, where they can be easily 
treated. Even the best of hunting 
footgear requires some breaking in, 
so get used to your new hunting 
shoes by wearing them while doing 
weekend yard chores. 

Socks are very important, and on 
your feet they should feel comfort- 
able and free enough to create a 
pumping or “breathing” action, in 
cooperation with your shoes, as you 
walk, to expel moisture-laden air 
and replace it with dry air. Light- 
weight wool and heavy-ribbed nylon 
socks are the best “breathers.” 

For hunters who do not like to do 
much cooking during their stays in 
the woods, this department recom- 
mends the pre-cooked, dehydrated 
Kamp-Packs, which need only the 
addition of water and campfire heat 
to make them ready for consump- 
tion. A Kamp-Pack for four persons 
weighs but nine pounds yet gives 25 
pounds of finished food and drink, 
or 3,312 calories per person for three 
meals. Typical menus of these pack- 
aged foods run something like this: 
Breakfast — Quick Cook Cereal; 
Sweet Cream; Buttermilk Pancakes; 
Maple Syrup; Hot or Cold Choco- 
late or Instant Coffee. Lunch— 
Quick Cook Soup; Boston Baked 
Beans; Cold Water Pudding; Fruit 
Punch. Evening Meal — Variety 
Soup; Chicken Pot Pie with Biscuit 
Bread; Apple Nugget Sauce; Choco- 
late Malted Milk. Adequate vege- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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N. F. Chase, saltwater conservation agent, turned to 
a little freshwater fishing with the above results. 
These bass were caught in the South Fork of the St. 
Lucie River near Stuart on a shimmy wiggler with a 
white bucktail. (Photo by Ruhnke, Stuart, Fla.) 


Sportsmen around the Gulf Hammock Management 

Area, organized by Judge W. F. Adberson (second from 

right), pitched in to help Wildlife Officer Grady Phelps 

(with power saw) improve the roads in the management 
area prior to this year’s hunting season. 





Watching Project Leader Wayne Hook direct the unloading 
of the seine on the Newnan’s Lake rough fish control pro- 
gram are (left to right) Don Leuthy, Chief of Fisheries 
(G & FWFC); Scott Overton, wildlife biologist (G & FWFC) ; 
E. B. “Shorty” Jones, Director (G & FWFC); and Ed Hueske, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Program has destroyed 
636,000 pounds of rough fish since October 1953. 








W. Henderson Holley, honorary warden, displays one of the 
five illegal wire fish traps he seized in the South Fork of 
the St. Lucie River. Traps contained 37 bass, 118 bream, 
4 mullet and numerous catfish. (Photo by The Stuart News) 
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Winners in the 1948 Georgia-Florida Field Trial were, from left 
to right, Gerald Livingston, 3rd place; Jim Campbell, 2nd place; 
George Humphrey, Ist place. 


HE 1954-55 Fioripa field trial season will get under 
Ties with the running of the Charlotte County 
Sportsman’s Club at Punta Gorda on November 6-7. 
This running will constitute the third annual renewal. 
The program will consist entirely of amateur stakes 
—all-age, derby, puppy, and shooting dog. N. H. Mc- 
Queen, secretary, has announced that DeWitt Sinclair 
of Winter Haven and Coyle E. Moore of Tallahassee 
will serve as judges. It will be recalled that these 
gentlemen passed on the dogs at the trials in the fall 
of 1953. 

These trials are run over the Cecil Webb Game 
Management Area of 6,000 acres in the eastern part 
of Charlotte County. There are ample birds on these 
grounds to run any stake to a successful conclusion. 
During the hunting season of 1953-54 more than thirty- 
five hundred quail were killed on these grounds by 
sportsmen on a five dollar per day hunt basis. 

This club has able and effective leadership. In addi- 
tion to the efficient secretary, N. H. McQueen, there 
are a number of local citizens who work most assidu- 
ously for the success of the trials. Mutt Winn, Herbert 
Allgood, Hoyt Carleton, Dr. E. J. Hall, and others 
give generously of their time and talent to make these 
trials successful. 

The Piney Woods Field Trial of Kissimmee will run 
its ninth annual trials on its grounds midway between 
Kissimmee and Orlando and just off Federal Highway 
441 beginning December 6. These grounds have been 
pronounced by field trial experts as some of the best 
for testing “big-going” field trial dogs. The Piney 
Wood Field Trial Club is the only Club in Florida at 
the present time that offers a full complement of open 
stakes in addition to the usual amateur stakes. Its 
open all-age stake with the guaranteed purse of $1,000 
annually attracts the foremost professional handlers 
in America with their name dogs. In other words, 
it is one of the ten best trials run on quail in America 
each year. Here is where you can see America’s best 
quail dogs in competition. 

Lester White was the guiding spirit of these trials 
from the time the club was organized in 1946 until 
his death a few months ago. Mr. White was a field 
trial stalwart for more than twenty years. He was an 
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1994-1959 


By YE OLD SCRIBE 


excellent judge, astute handler, and an imaginative 
club official. His many friends mourn his passing. 
Lester Alford, F. M. Paul, W. T. Windsor, Irlo Bronson 
and Dick Makinson—all of Kissimmee—have moved 
into the breach. They have everything under control 
and all augurs well for a successful renewal of the 
trials, come December 6th. 

The Everglades Field Trial Association plans to 
hold its Fourth Annual Renewal at Moore Haven on 
February 11, 12, and 13, 1955 on the Lykes Brothers’ 
Bohr Hammock Ranch some twelve miles north of 
Moore Haven. This is a game breeding reservation 
under the jurisdiction of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. It will run the usual comple- 
ment of amateur stakes—all-age, derby, puppy and 
shooting dog. There will be no open stakes. 

Most of the members of this club live in the Miami 
area. Over my two decades of association with the 
field trial sport I have never seen a group where every 
one enjoyed himself so much. One will find the entire 
family in attendance and all will be having an enjoy- 
able time. The large motorized “hunting wagons” 
enable every one to follow the running—even where 
he has no skill with a horse. The big evening meals 
by the camp fire bring all together in a spirit of cama- 
raderie and good fellowship. Here we see the epitome 
of American sportsmanship. 

The club is composed of an ardent group of sports- 
men. We wish that we could give you a complete list 
but since our memory is faulty, the list will be in- 
complete. We recall Paul H. Brinson, Willard Hurst, 
Robert Carda, Harry O. Traylor, Wilson Lovell, J. R. 
Langford, G. M. Sirmons, Guy Chambless and others. 
They constitute an enthusiastic group when it comes 
to extolling the virtues of their favorite canines. But 
why should any man be held responsible for the “lies” 
he tells about his fishing or hunting—or the conceit 
he manifests about his children!!! 

There is another club that runs most of its trials 
in Florida. It is the Georgia-Florida Field Trail Club 
that is composed of plantation owners in the Talla- 
hassee-Thomasville area. The running is always sched- 
uled for the day following the closing of the hunting 
season. Only one stake is run. That is an all-age stake 
and the entries are limited to sixteen. The running 
is moved around among the plantation owners. Birds 
are plentiful. Well do I remember seeing 62 covies’ of 
quail in four hours of running time when the trials 
were held on the Forshalee Plantation in 1948. 

A local wag remarked a few years ago that it was 
the wealthiest field trial club in America and that the 
poorest dogs were shown in its trials. Like all such 
statements, they are never more than half-time—adnd 
the only true part of the above statement is the first 
part. The dogs in competition would rate well above 
the average shown in the best amateur stakes in the 
country. They are dogs that are used in the daily 
shooting on the plantations. Some of the members 
are patrons of the big circuit trials, but the dogs run 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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American Waterfowl 


(Continued from Page 15) 


lapping and crossing between flyways. In the prairie 
states particularly, water conditions have an influence 
upon the migratory movements of waterfowl from one 
season to the next. Weather conditions also exert their 
influence, delaying or advancing mass movements. 
The migratory routes of the various species of win- 
tering area bound waterfowl tend to follow much more 
clearly defined routes than is the case with the same 
species on the return northward in the spring when 
there is much intermingling along the travel ways. 
From approximately latitude 40° northward is lo- 
cated the principal waterfowl breeding area of the 
continent, although some species nest in scattered lo- 
cations well below this line. The shaded portions of 
the nesting area map show the locations of the most 
important breeding grounds; areas in which at least 
90 percent of the annual waterfowl crop is raised. 
The Atlantic flyway, the migration route of most 
interest to Florida hunters draws birds mainly from 
that portion of the breeding grounds extending south- 
easterly from the Mackenzie delta across the Canadian 
prairies to Minnesota and the Great Lakes on the west 





A. D. CRUICKSHANK FROM NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The Scaup or Bluebill is the most numerous of the ducks hunted 
in Florida’s salt water areas. 


to Greenland on. the east. 
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fowl. 





FROM DRAWING BY HARVEY SANDSTROM, FISH & WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS ATTENTION 


Make sure you have a 1954-55 Federal Duck 
Stamp in your possession before you hunt water- 
Available at a cost of $2.00 from your 
local post office, the stamp is required of alll 
waterfowl hunters 16 years of age or older. 


Your name must be signed in ink across the 
face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The Ring-necked ducks shown at the left are 
featured on the 1954-55 stamp. 








Muzzle Flashes 


table shortening, salt, measuring 
cups and packaged candies are in- 
cluded supplements. 

Once packed and on your way 
to your chosen hunting area, stop 
at some remote spot and fire a couple 
of shots into the side of the ditch, 
to foul the bore and set it up for 
average performance ... A clean 
bore, especially an oily one, tends to 
throw its first couple of shots a bit 
wild .. . But fire those fouling shots 
into a protective backstop from 
which they cannot glance; don’t 
shoot at signs tacked up on trees. 

When you reach your destination 
and get ready to leave your car to 
begin your hunting, select a parking 
spot that is clear of grass or dry 
brush, or one in a woodland section 
that has recently been burned over. 
Then, in case some passing hunter 
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carelessly drops a_ cigarette or 
match while you’re away, you won’t 
come back to possibly find a burned 
car. 

If you’re parking near a roadway 
lined with telegraph poles, walk 
over and note the number of the 
one nearest the car. Better still, jot 
it down and tuck the information 
in your billfold or hatband. Since 
all poles of the telegraph right-of- 
ways are numbered, you can quickly 
locate your car’s direction by check- 
ing the number sequence of the 
nearest poles when you come out 
on the road at some unfamiliar point. 

Should you encounter red-bugs, 
sprinkle sulphur on your feet and 
around boot tops. Touch already es- 
tablished squatters with lighter fluid 
and immediately cover the area with 
your finger for 15-30 seconds to kill 


those bugs that have already set up 
camp and started to have lunch. 

Should you get a tick on you, don’t 
yank the critter off if he has already 
pierced your skin. Your pull might 
leave part of his head buried in your 
skin, with risk of infection. Instead, 
touch a lighted cigarette to his hide. 
He will back up in a hurry. Good 
idea when treating your hunting 
dog, too. 

Despite vigilant watchfulness, a 
hunter may come into contact with 
poison ivy, or other poisonous vege- 
tation, with resulting discomfiture. 
The secret of a quick cure is to neu- 
tralize the poison right away, before 
it has a chance to spread from those 
characteristic tiny, itching blisters. 
Except for use around the eyes, full 
strength ammonia is fast relief. 
When applying to affected areas it 
is nice to have a companion stand- 
ing by to fan vigorously—but the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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VANISHING SNAILHAWK 


an important bearing on the future 
of the Everglade kite. During the 
time of year when the kites are nest- 
ing, that is from late February until 
mid-June, the bass fishing in the area 
where nesting activity is concen- 
trated is at its best. As a result, great 
numbers of anglers descend upon 
this section. Although the kite seems 
to have little fear of man and may 
even adapt itself to the uproar of 
airboat propellers, oil drilling opera- 
tions, and similar human disturb- 
ances, too frequent encroachment 
upon the nesting areas may cause the 
kite to desert its nest, often abandon- 
ing any further attempt to bring off 
a brood that season. 

The curiosity of a fisherman 
who feels impelled to investigate 
the nest of a kite which he may dis- 
cover while travelling through the 
marshes, may endanger the success- 
ful nesting of the pair for that sea- 
son. When a wildlife species is at 
as low a point as is the Everglade 
kite population, the loss of even one 
brood is a serious matter. The Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, in cooperation with the 
National Audubon Society, is launch- 
ing a program designed to acquaint 
the public with the plight of this in- 
teresting and harmless bird. Marshes 
within the present range of the 
species will be posted with signs 
showing field identification charac- 
teristics and will carry an appeal 
to sportsmen to refrain from shoot- 
ing the kite. These posters will also 
be displayed at fish camps, boat 
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landings, sporting goods stores, and 
other places in the Lake Okeechobee 
area where sportsmen are likely to 
see them. 

In addition, a movie “Phantom of 
the Marshes” is now available 
from the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission for show- 
ings to sportsmen’s clubs and other 
groups interested in the cause. The 
picture was filmed by an outstand- 
ing authority on the Everglade kite, 
Mr. Bayard W. Read of Rye, New 
York, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Audubon Society and the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and contains excellent 
slow-motion shots not only of the 
kites but also of all other birds one 
might see in the Okeechobee 
marshes. 

Through far-reaching publicity, 
the plight of two other threatened 








SNK 
“Whadd’ya think, Boy, the 30-30 or the 
30-06?” 


(Continued from 


species, the condor and the whoop- 
ing crane, has been brought to the 
active attention of the public. The 
Everglade kite is in an equally pre- 
carious position. Through active co- 
operation of our hunters, fishermen, 
and others interested in the world 
of nature we may yet be able to 
keep one of our most interesting and 
beautiful birds from vanishing from 
the Florida scene. END. 


WHAT IT WAS, 
WAS WARSAW 


(Continued from Page 25) 


performance was repeated twice. 
Needless to say, I was overjoyed to 
hear the captain say, at long last, 
“It’s time to head in if we want to 
make it before dark.” As we headed 
home, the arguments waxed hot over 
the weights of the three fish. 

The sun was just beginning to sink 
into the blue waters of the Gulf as 
we approached the docks. Since Cap- 
tain Niquet had radioed in earlier 
in the day about our catch, naturally 
we were greeted by a throng of spec- 
tators. 

The largest of the three warsaw 
tipped the beam at two hundred thir- 
teen pounds, a lot of fish in one 
chunk. The two junior members of 
the trio topped out at 156 and 131 
pounds. 

The most often voiced question 
was, “Did he pull hard?”, to which 
I could reply only, “Did you ever try 
leading a stubborn mule to water?” 


—END 





THE “SINGING BAIT’ GOES SOUTH 


these bass, however, are still young- 
sters and possibly haven’t learned to 
detect a well-placed hook—but they 
do like crickets, and I personally saw 
a fellow take seven in a row on a 
“Brim” fishing rig, while I wore 
my casting arm to a nub with the 
“wrong” artificial. 

A live cricket, drifting on the sur- 
face will attract just about anything 
with an appetite. Minnows will in- 
variably swarm around the insect 
and nibble off its legs. Snakes, frogs 
and turtles, especially along the 
banks, have been frequently hooked; 
even a rat reportedly took a swipe 
at one. Of all fresh water fish com- 
mon to this end of the state, and that 
includes the gamey, if disreputable, 
mudfish, only the gar seems to show 
a pronounced lack of interest in the 
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grey cricket — and who wants a 
garfish anyway? 

In hooking live crickets, two things 
must be emphasized. One is to make 
sure that the barb of the hook has 
been run through, and is clear of, 
the body; otherwise this agile crea- 
ture may crawl right off the hook. 
“Body hooking” is best for most 
bream and sub-surface fishing. Per- 
sonally, I like to hook the cricket in 
the back and bring the point out the 
belly (or bottom side). This on the 
assumption that most fish will strike 
from below. A popular method is to 
hook the cricket by starting the hook 


under the collar and running the 
point back through to the tail without 
breaking it through. 

For top-water fishing, hooks can be 


slipped under the “collar” and should 
be done without gouging the head 
or body. The “collar” is a loose outer 
rim of skin just behind the insect’s 
head. “Collar” hooking will keep the 
bait alive much longer and give it 
more natural action on or near the 
surface. The objection to this method 
is in the loss of baits ...a quick 
bite generally takes the bait, minus 
the hook, so timing is an important 
factor in the catching. 

Be prepared, like the man says, 
for a quick strike as the cricket 
settles in the water. The bait’s move- 
ment going down invariably attracts 


fish. The instant the bait stops, the 
“lookers” become the “takers.” That’s 
the part I like best about cricket 
fishing. END 
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then slowly, except when making 
lightning-like dashes for food. 

During the spring spawning sea- 
son, the pickerel spawns from 1,500 
to 3,000 eggs in long stringy masses. 
The eggs are deposited in shallow 
grassy waters where they hatch in 
about 15 days. Fortunately, there is 
a heavy death-rate among both eggs 
and young. pickerel as a result of 
the many other fish and animals 
feeding upon them. Most fish stu- 
dents believe that if the pickerel 
ever got the upper hand, as a result 
of unbalanced conditions, they would 
prove to be highly destructive to 
other gamefish. So far, this has 
never happened. 

The chain pickerel is easily dis- 
tinguished by its torpedo-like body, 
its numerous teeth, and by the net- 
work of dark chain-like markings 
on the sides. The barred pickerel 
has bar-like markings instead of 
chain markings. 

The chain pickerel was originally 
native from Florida to New England 
and southwest to Texas. Because of 
its popularity as a gamefish, it has 
been artificially introduced into sev- 
eral other states. At the present 
time, it is found in 26 states south 
and east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. 

This brings forth an interesting 


FLORIDA’S BLACK BEAR 


coloration and head shape from 
those found elsewhere; they consti- 
tute a distinct local race or variety, 
generally called “Florida black 
bear.” 

The Florida black bear is not 
known to make unprovoked attacks 
on human beings. Of course, a 
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sidelight on the chain. A lengthy 
search through many authoritative 
fishing volumes and records reveals 
the fact that the southernmost boun- 
dary of the pickerel’s range is al- 
ways given as Crooked Lake, Or- 
ange County, Florida. 

This is not true. The chain pick- 
erel actually ranges much farther 
south than the authorities would 
allow us to believe. 

In support of this statement, con- 
sider the following direct quota- 
tions from recognized Florida fish- 
ing experts: 

B. “Kit” Johnson, Florida 
Sporting Goods Co., Inc., Vero 
Beach: “We find them in the west- 
ern marsh areas of Indian River 
County, although very, very sel- 
dom. Quite a few are taken from 
the marshy edges and grass beds 
of Lake Okeechobee, however.” 

Charles Schilling, Florida Wildlife 
columnist: “I caught a large pickerel 
in the Jensen Savannas, near 
Stuart.” 

William M. McLane, Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission biologist: “To my personal 
knowledge, both species (of pick- 
erel) are distributed throughout 
western and peninsular Florida as 
far south as Lake Okeechobee.” 

The consensus of opinion from a 


(Continued from 
Page 23) 


wounded bear, or a female guarding 
her cubs, could be a dangerous an- 
tagonist. Normally, however, even 
the largest black bear will flee from 
man. In fact, it is very difficult to 
observe a Florida bear in the wild, 
so afraid of man are these animals. 

As might be expected of a swamp 
dweller, the black bear swims well 
and will unhesitatingly take to wa- 
ter. In Okefenokee Swamp and in 
the Everglades, bears often cross 
from island to island, leaving a con- 
spicuous trail of over-turned lily- 
pads and muck churned up from 
the bottom. 


The Florida black bear has an 
interesting habit of “marking” trees. 
Often a bear will stand upright and 
rub its back against a tree trunk. 
Then, reaching back over its shoul- 
der, it will bite at the tree bark. 
Finally it will turn around and claw 
away bits of bark at a height of five 
feet or more above the ground. No 
one seems to have discovered just 
why bears leave these markings. 
Some old hunters believe that they 
are “Keep Out” signs intended for 





round-robin of well-known Florida 
fishermen is that both the chain and 
barred pickerels are actually known 
to range as far south as Palm Beach, 
Glades and Lee Counties. This new 
east-west rangeline across the sou- 
thern tip of Florida places the 
southernmost boundary of the pick- 
erel at least 110 miles south of what 
has been previously admitted. That 
is a mighty important 110 miles to 
Central and South Florida fisher- 
men. 

Furthermore, there is no question 
that pickerel are to be found in al- 
most every grassy or weedy shallow 
lake throughout the length and 
breadth of Florida. 

So why don’t we hear more about 
the fine Florida pickerel fishing? 
Pickerel are surely greedy biters, 
savage fighters, and all-around 
hardy native citizens. 

The reason is simple: All Florida 
fishermen are bass-crazy. They bust 
their necks fishing for bass, bass and 
more bass. If, by some mischance, 
they actually hook into a fighting 
pickerel while bass-fishing, they mis- 
label it “‘jackfish” and throw it away. 
Thus missing some of Florida’s finest 
fishing thrills. 

Smart Florida fishermen should 
follow this rule: 

When the bass don’t bite, look for 
pike. For old man pickerel will bite 
and fight anywhere and anytime. 

END. 


other bears. 

In the northern United States, 
black bears hibernate. That is to 
say, they sleep through the whole 
winter, hidden away in a snug den. 
There is little or no evidence that 
the bear hibernates in Florida, how- 
ever, where winters are mild and 
plenty of food is available all year 
long. During each hunting season a 
dozen or more bears are killed in 
the Ocala National Forest of Marion 
County, Florida; and of course, some 
of our coldest weather arrives dur- 
ing the hunting season. 

At one time, when bears were 


‘numerous, they were hunted and 


trapped extensively for their hides 
and their meat. A few hides still 
reach the market today, and bear 
hunts are sometimes staged for 
sport. END. 
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BIG CYPRESS GRAB BAG 


the wind I made a wild grab. I 
swung on the only gobbler racing 
for cover and blew holes in every- 
thing in the vicinity except him. 

In one continuous motion I swung, 
shot, and dove like a grandstanding 
quarterback for the dropped rod. 
Right then I wasn’t worried so much 
about what was on it, but the first 
rush had overspun the reel, and it 
was heading for the drink. I came 
‘up dripping muck and water, but 
with the bass still on and rod tip 
high. Rod and line groaned as a 
very powerful fish surged down- 
stream. Suddenly I wasn’t worried 
about missing the gobbler. With a 
birdnested reel I had to follow or 
lose him. It was that simple. 


I clambered, stumbled, and 
sprawled, in the water and out. 
Over, around and under the ungod- 
liest mass of obstacles that ever be- 
set a man. A half dozen times I 
knew I'd lost him, a dozen times I 
wished I would. I was plastered 
with slime. It was in my eyes and 
ears, its stench in my nostrils and 
taste in my mouth. Big southern 
bass are supposed to be sluggish. 
This guy didn’t know the rules. 


Finally, hip deep in watery ooze 
beneath an overhanging, deadfall- 
matted bank I was stopped cold, and 
here we fought it out. Clumsily he 
threw his immense body into the 
air, plug rattling from a bucketsized 
mouth. He loomed like a creature 
from another world, and seeing his 
size I felt a strange thrill of fear. 
Of big bass I’ve caught a lot, bigger 
bass I’ve seen. A fresh caught eigh- 
teen pounder topped the list. With 
all due respects to the strain of the 
moment, this one made them all 
look like minnows. As surely as I 
breathed I knew I had a record fish. 
No, dammit!—why shy from the 





—— 
SAMMY. 


“Oh, fine! Every fish in a mile will be 


spooked.” 
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truth? I had a world’s record bass 
on the end of that line! 

Somehow it held his weakening 
rushes and slowly I led him in. I 
made certain he was thoroughly 
done before grabbing a lower lip 
that was as thick as both my thumbs. 
He hung before me, fanning feebly, 
as I tried to turn for shore. It was 
then I found I couldn’t move. Grip- 
ped by the cold muck, I was power- 
less. 

A little panic raced up my back 
as I felt the water creep above my 
waist. I knew I had to have the 
use of both hands to free myself, 
but I couldn’t release that bass. I 
decided to strip line, throw out the 
rod, then heave the fish ashore. I 
tried, hard, but the twist was too 
great with his weight to clear from 
the water. He hit below the lip with 
a thud, and by some disastrous 
fluke of chance the plug flew free. 
Into the shallows the great fish fell. 
I think that sight is what freed me 
from an otherwise dangerous pre- 
dicament. With a maniacal lunge I 
floundered toward him. My strain- 
ing fingers almost touched his scales, 
when with a gentle push of his 
tail, he eased to deep water and sank 
from sight. I crawled to the bank 
physically and emotionally exhaust- 
ed, tears mingled with creek water 
streaming down my cheeks. Fish 
story about the one that got away? 
Not to me. 


Crunch got his turkeys the follow- 
ing morning with the only real piece 
of hunting of the trip. Calling some 
into the water hole just after dawn, 
he dropped a fourteen pounder with 
his first shot and tumbled a smaller 
from the wing. I drew a blank along 
the creek, as did Joe who took the 
hammock and along the cabbage 
palms. The turkey and deer sign 
was unbelievable, but other than 
Crunch’s nothing else was sighted. 
As if our luck had run out, the eve- 
ning hunt was fruitless and so was 
the following morning. 

The warden showed around noon, 
and we started out on his tail. I 
found myself wishing we had a few 
more days, but the Big Swamp 
wasn’t through with us yet. She still 
had a surprise left in her grab bag. 

Close to our first night’s camp, our 
friend turned off to the east. Not 
five minutes further we heard the 
baying of hounds from a nearby 
head. The warden had mentioned 
the men we’d met were still looking 
for their dogs several miles beyond 
our last camp and had to leave soon. 


From the sound it was a tired pack 
running a worn down quarry. 
Crunch and I decided to try and 
head.them off. Under normal cir- 
cumstances it would be unthinkable, 
but in this case we believed it would 
be appreciated. 

Joe was suffering from a case of 
frying pan stomach and stayed with 
the jeep. We set out, traveling light 
and fast. We must have covered a 
mile alternately running and walk- 
ing with the hounds drawing closer. 
Then it became evident they had 
changed course and would pass be- 
tween us and the jeep along the 
sparse growth of a dried slough. We 
turned back in time to get a rear 
end glimpse of the dogs, and though 
we waited in case they turned, the 
intermittent baying died off in the 
distance. Just as we started back 
two blending shotgun reports rolled 
past from that direction. 

In sight of the jeep we saw the 
last straw. We were dragging from 
trying to get a shot at a buck while 
Joe was busy gutting a beautiful 
four pointer not thirty yards away. 
Evidently the deer had been spooked 
from his bed by the dogs or us, and 
in crossing to other heavy cover, 
he’d walked down Joe’s barrel. 

“Best turkey hunt I ever saw,” 
he yelled, grinning fit to bust. 

“You name it, we got it!” Crunch 
said. 

I think they both were right. 

END. 


Early settlers in our southern 
states often prepared a tea-like drink 
from the dried and roasted leaves 
of yaupon and dahoon holly trees. 





The “Devil’s Back Bone” is a low- 
growing succulent plant native to 
tropical America. 
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A group of hunters in the Ocala 
National Forest were eating sand- 
wiches and talking over the morn- 
ing’s hunting when they heard dogs 
coming. Suddenly a big buck broke 
out of the brush and came right 
through the group. Two hunters 
were fast enough to get their guns 
and to get in a shot apiece. The deer 
went on into the woods on the other 
side. In the excitement that fol- 
lowed, the two hounds running the 
deer came out, crossed the small 
clearing where the hunters were and 
went on into the woods, opening at 
every jump. 

I heard and saw all this from a 
distance of a quarter of a mile down 
a sand road. Only when the hounds 
started baying after having gone on 
two or three hundred yards, and 
with the group of hunters paying 
them no attention, did I interfere in 
the business. 


Then I went down to the group 
and asked why they didn’t investi- 
gate the baying of the hounds. I 
was told that the men had missed 
(they charged it off to the sudden- 
ness of the event) and that the dogs 
were probably baying a coon that 
they had run up on. One hunter 
told me, “The dogs aren’t going to 
run deer no more when we can’t hit 
them!” 

Nevertheless, when we got in to 
the dogs (I finally talked the two 
who had shot into going in with 
me) we found a down buck with a 
back leg shot nearly off. 


There was all the evidence in the 
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world to support a “hit” in this case 
—two hunters shooting shotguns at 
very close range; the dogs carrying 
on the trail only a short distance 
after the shots were made, and final- 
ly, the dogs baying something. 

Yet those hunters bought without 
question the far-fetched theory that 
the dogs had suddenly quit the trail 
and had gone to baying a coon! 

The same apparent willingness on 
the part of the inexperienced to be- 
lieve that they couldn’t hit the after 
end of a standing bull with a shovel 
appears among turkey hunters. For 
this king of American game birds is 
equal to the deer in ability to carry 
off lead. 

What happens is this—the novice 
hunter has been in his blind, or on 
his stand, for some time. He is get- 
ting discouraged. Suddenly he looks 
up to see a turkey trotting by. He 
throws up his gun and blazes away: 
one, two or even three times. The 
big bird takes to the air and dis- 
appears into the trees of the nearby 
swamp. The dejected hunter sits 
back down. Mentally he kicks him- 
self in the pants; he considers trad- 
ing off his gun; he resolves never to 
hunt again; he, in fact, is apt to do 
almost anything except to follow out 
the line of flight of the turkey to see 
if he did kill it or not. 

This exact experience happened 
to a young friend of mine on his first 
turkey hunt a couple of years ago. 
He shot three times at a turkey 
within 30 yards, not once, but twice 
in less than five minutes. Both birds 
were lost. 

My friend was hidden in a clump 
of palmettos on the edge of a clear- 
ing that bordered a creek swamp. He 
waited from before daybreak until 
the sun was pretty well up hoping 
that a turkey would either fly down 
in front of him or run out of the 
swamp. It was after he had given 
up all hope of seeing anything that 
morning that he looked up to see a 
turkey running towards the swamp 
no more than ten yards away. 

He stood up and shot—three shots 
he got in before the bird covered the 
thirty yards to the cover of the trees. 
When the bird disappeared in the 
swamp he sat back down cussing 
himself for losing this first, and 
golden opportunity to bag a much 
wanted trophy. 

He told me afterward that he 
sat there for two or three minutes 
ardently wishing that he could have 
such an opportunity again. “I 
wouldn’t miss again,” he thought. 


“T wouldn’t louse up another chance 
like that! Just give me another 
chance, Oh, Lord.” And he looked 
up right then to see the same sight 
all over again. Another turkey was 
in the same spot headed the same 
way. 

Again my friend stood up and 
fired three shots. This time his tar- 
get took to the air and flew into 
the trees. 

A few minutes later I met the 
lad headed for the car ready to go 
home, and ready to stay home for- 
ever more! 

Another of my friends had a little 
better luck under similar circum- 
stances. This man had shot at a 
turkey and then watched it fly off. 
Later, in camp he told his wife of 
his “hard luck.” “You know you 
didn’t miss at that range, Bob,” his 
wife declared. ‘“Let’s go look for 
that bird.” 

So the husband, reluctant but 
hopeful with this encouragement, 
took his wife back to the scene of 
the shooting and pointed out the 
flight path of his turkey. Travelling 
a few yards apart and parallel, the 
couple slowly covered the ground. 
A quarter of a mile later the wife 
picked up the dead bird. 

Hunting the Fisheating Creek 
Management area in South Florida 
last season, I had an experience that 
proved how much lead a turkey can 
carry off. I wasn’t even on a stand 
—just sitting on the edge of a sand 
road waiting for my hunting com- 
rades who were on stands in the 
edge of a creek swamp. Neverthe- 
less, a big gobbler suddenly ap- 
peared over the trees and started 
to light down in the palmettos some 
thirty or forty yards away. Needless 
to say, I cut down, and the turkey 
pitched forward end over end. 


Reloading, I walked in on the spot 
cautiously but believing that the 
bird was down for good. However, 
it got up again and started back 
for the swamp at a height of about 
ten feet. And again I shot, this time 
at twenty yards or so. 

This time I knew the big bird was 
hard hit for it stooled straight up 
into the air for at least fifty yards. 
It acted exactly like a quail that 
has been head shot—you’ve probably 
seen that. But taking no chances, I 
shot again as it reached the peak of 
the zoom. 

Again there was an obvious hit. 
The feathers literally puffed out, 
and the gobbler started falling end 
over end. But again he “came back 
to life,” recovering and flying off 
into the creek swamp to disappear 
into the big trees. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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HERE’S one big trouble with 
fishing in Florida. There’s just 
too much of it. 


A man would wear himself down 
to a frazzle-bone if he even tried to 
do it all. And if he ever did complete 
the task of trying all the fishing in 
Florida, he’d have to start all over 
again when he finished. He’d have 
forgotten what he learned when he 
first started out. 


Take just the methods of fishing, 
for instance. Is there any fisherman 
in Florida who is expert at all the 
various methods of Florida fishing? 
Is there anyone who is a top-notch 
hand while trolling, stillfishing, fly 
fishing, plug casting, float-fishing, 
botttle-fishing, surf casting, hand- 
lining, bridge fishing, jetty fishing, 
spin-casting, and all other methods 
of Florida fishing? 


Is he familiar and expert at all 
types of Florida fresh-water fishing? 
And all types of Florida salt-water 
fishing? If so, he should kindly step 
forward. He is either the only or one 
of the few such, and should be meri- 
toriously recognized as such. 


Furthermore, to be a real expert 
in Florida fishing, a person would 
have to be familiar with at least most 
of the hundreds of species of fish. 
He would have to be experienced in 
fishing for all the fish from large- 
mouth black bass down to gafftopsail 
catfish, and from sailfish and marlin 
down to stumpknocker and pickerel. 
And then back again. 


And the places to fish. How can 
you possibly fish every county and 
every lake, every bridge and jetty 
and every river, stream and bit of 
coastline in Florida? Florida has 67 
counties, 30,000 named lakes and 
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“Oh shut up about it! Why didn’t you 
think to bring a can opener?” 
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2,100 miles of salt-water coastline. 
And who knows how many rivers, 
creeks, inlets, waterways and 
streams? 


How about the St. Johns River, 
Ten Thousand Islands, Shark River, 
Suwannee River, Lake Trafford, Se- 
bastian Inlet, the Gulfstream, Dead 
Lakes, Tsala Apopka chain, Gulf of 
Mexico, Lake Okeechobee—and you 
can add in a few more of your own? 
Have you fished all of these? Well, 
you have just gotten a fair start on 
Florida fishing. 


The fact is that Florida has the 
greatest inland water area of any 
state in the Union. We have more 
species of fish than any other state. 
We have a longer salt-water coast- 
line than any of the 48 states. 


When it comes to fishing, Florida 
has: got it. It has the most fresh- 
water, the most salt-water, the most 
fish and the most methods of fishing. 


When you first start out into the 
Florida fishing scene, either as a 
youngster, a visitor or a tourist, you 
are confused, bemuzed and amused 
by it all. Where on earth do you 
start in? You need, it seems, about 
six different tackle boxes, nine dif- 
ferent books, four different boats 
and motors, ninety-eleven different 
road maps, and so on and on. 


There’s just too much of it. 


So most Florida fishermen end 
up as specialists. They concentrate 
on black-bass fishing, or tarpon 
fishing, or bream fishing, or sailfish- 
ing. Or they concentrate on fishing a 
certain lake, stretch of coastline, 
county, river or water area. Or they 
become specialists in fly-fishing or 
still-fishing, surf-casting or bait cast- 
ing. 

Yes, Florida is truly a land of fish- 
ing specialists. For the simple reason 
that our fishermen must become spe- 
cialists in pure self-defense. 


And that’s a fine arrangement. If 
every Florida fisherman tried to do 
the same type of fishing in the same 
place—it would be too horrible to 
think about. 



















ROD-BUYING 


Unfortunately, pretty coats of var- 
nish or paint, delicate silk or nylon 
windings, and fancy line-guides or 
fittings cannot improve a fishing rod 
which is basically poorly manufac- 
tured. The beauty and strength of 
the rod lies within it, where it cannot 
be tested merely by eye. You must 
try it to be sure it’s good. A few 
rules of thumb for buying rods: 
Very low cost indicates low quality 
workmanship or materials. Reliable 
manufacturers seldom risk their 
good name by producing badly made 
products. Good rods just “feel” good 
in the hand. 


HOOKS 


Even with the finest tackle, it’s 
hard to catch a fish on a dull hook. 
Cost is not important in purchase of 
hooks. American-made hooks are 
comparatively inexpensive. Avoid 
badly made hooks which may be 
unevenly tempered, badly turned or 
rudely fashioned. Hooks are cheap. 
Buy good ones and be sure of your 


fish. 


ROD-TIPS 


Ever try to figure out the exact 
definition of a rod-tip? When most 
fishermen say “rod-tip,” they mean 
the actual rod which holds the line 
guides, not including the butt or 
handle section. If the tip has more 
than one section, they are properly 
known as upper or tip joint, middle 
joint, and lower or butt joint. END 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, three 
volumes, Published by Grey- 
stone Press, New York, N. Y. 


Word has just been received from 
Garden City Books, New York, N. Y. 
that the new survey of animal lore 
will sell for $17.50 after Sept. 7. It is 
the most complete and authoritative 
natural history ever published. In its 
2,000 pages and half a million words, 
it covers in readable narrative form 
every kind of creature—mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, fishes 
and insects—found in the world 
today. 


* ** %£ 


THE WEB OF LIFE, by John H. 
Storer, Introduction by Fairfield 
Osborn, Published by The 
Devin-Adair Company, N. Y., 
N. Y. Price, $3.00. 

Ecology is the study of interrela- 
tionships—of how one living thing 
affects another, and such is the basis 
of this book. Man has come to realize 
that all living things fit into a pattern 
and that the whole depends for 
healthy existence on the presence of 
each of its parts. 

As a result of this, Storer has 
written a book of nature, but he has 
written into it a new slant .. . that 
of ecology. It is essential reading for 
anyone interested in conservation 
and natural history. 

The book is one written with a 
view toward giving the reader an 
understanding of his environment 
and what everything—water, soil, 
rocks, forests and plants, animals and 
fish—contributes to this thing called 
LIFE. A series of some 25 pictures 
in the middle of the book do much 
to give the reader a visual idea of 
the meaning of ecology. 

* * * * 


THOSE OF THE FOREST, by Wal- 
lace Byron Grange, Published 
by the Flambeau Publishing 
Company, Babcock, Wisc. Price, 
$4.75. 

Nature in the Raw. A powerful 
book, full of the truths of the animal 
world, and clues as to the possible 
future of mankind. A book so beauti- 
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By JACK SHOEMAKER 


fully written that you’re held spell- 
bound while a snowshoe rabbit takes 
you through the mysterious life of 
this world. 

This book has been called a natu- 
ral history classic and I can readily 
accept such thoughts, for you can 
tell easily that the author was a per- 
son who lived intimately with the 
creatures of the wild. 


It’s a book of philosophy . . . the 
philosophy of living through the four 
seasons and while the author de- 
lights you with his descriptions of 
the balance of nature, predation and 
the relationship of all plants and 
animals, he also brings you a very 
true picture of the out-of-doors. 

Perhaps the most interesting as- 
pect of the entire 314 pages of this 
book is that not once is man men- 
tioned in any of the pages. 


* ** j%K 


BIOLOGICAL CONSERVATION, 
With Particular Emphasis on 
Wildlife, by John D. Black. 
Published by the Blakiston 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price, $5.00. 


During the past years that we’ve 
been interested in conservation, es- 
pecially as it related to fish and 
game, we've seen all sorts of books; 
some were textbooks, others were 
strictly fiction, while many had a 
half and half tone to it. Some we’ve 
disliked and others we thought good, 
but as far as we’re concerned the 
above is one of the best college con- 
servation texts that we know of. 


It does not propose to give you all 
the information you need about con- 
servation, but it does build a back- 
ground of information concerning 
renewable resources such as soil, wa- 
ter, grasslands and forests and the 
species of life that inhabit such areas. 

It is the author’s belief that an ef- 
fective introduction to wildlife con- 
servation cannot be taught without 
an elementary understanding of the 
life history of the animal to be con- 
served and for this reason general 
information about more significant 


species of wildlife are presented. 
Black presents in this book a 
really interesting story of the need 
for conservation, and he brings out 
the figures cited by Arthur Carhart 
in his article “Hunting and Fishing 
Are Big Business,” to give just a 
little idea of the economy value of 
these recreational pleasures. But 
more than that Black points out the 
place of all the various species of 
animals that inhabit this earth. He 
also mentions the effect of man- 
made actions in the past that have 
slowly throttled the progress of con- 
servation. Hundreds of pictures and 
graphs make this a readable text- 
book, and you don’t have to be a 
college student to understand it. 


* #* * 


HOW TO TRAIN HUNTING DOGS, 
By William F. Brown, Published 
by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price $3.75. 

To a hunter who has worked with 
dogs, there is no greater thrill than 
seeing a dog on point, his head and 
tail held high, his nostrils quivering 
and his body tense as he pinpoints 
the existence of his feathered quarry. 
But the point is only the end of his 
training and sometimes there’s a 
greater thrill from watching the dog 
as he ranges through the field, work- 
ing this side and that in rhythmic 
movements, trying to find the scent 
of game. 

But in any case, such responses 
come only after long and hard hours 
of training, and the experience of 
seeing a good working dog is well 
worth the effort. 

The author, an expert and author- 
ity on field trials, presents in this 
book the fundamentals of training 
pointing dogs, sporting spaniels and 
non-slip retrievers. A history of each 
dog is given in the book as well as 
the standards and uses of each breed. 

There are many photographs of 
various dogs in action in the book, 
giving the reader pictorial informa- 
tion as well as the many thousands 
of words. Important chapters deal 
with curing the dog of gun-shyness, 

(Continued on Page 50) 





“Go in, then!” 
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DEAD AIM FOR DEER 


or less, that will make his shotgun 
and rifled slugs an effective com- 
bination. “For want of a nail” might 
be paraphrased “For want of a good 
shotgun sight...” 

Fortunately, there are _ several 
sight manufacturers who have taken 
to heart and production lines the 
problem of deer missed outright, or 
else wounded and lost, by shotguns 
firing rifled slugs. 

Both the Williams and Lyman 
sight people have come out with in- 
expensive, adjustable receiver sights 
adapted to popular shotgun models. 
The Williams brothers make their 
appropriately labeled 5-D models to 
retail for five dollars and with bases 
to fit all standard pumps and auto- 
loaders, while the Lyman family 
markets a model 53 shotgun sight 
that lists for $3.75 and which is 
suited to eighteen different shotgun 
models. Both products feature a de- 
tachable slide so that the entire 
upper section of the sight installa- 
tion can be removed when use of 
the gun for upland game shooting 
is desired. 

The Redding shotgun sight, made 
in two models for pumps and auto- 
loaders, and listing for $5.00, is an- 
other good shotgun accessory for the 
hunter who uses his smoothbore for 


(Continued from 
Page 22) 


deer. Get the model A style if you 
have the square-sterned, original 
Browning pattern receiver; the 
model B if your shotgun’s receiver 
is curved, like that of the Winches- 
ter model 50, the Ithaca 37, Reming- 
ton 870 and 11-48 and guns of sim- 
ilar streamlined receiver design. 

For the extension type peep sight, 
most shotguns will not require a 
higher front sight. Notable excep- 
tion is the Winchester model 12 
pump which usually needs a higher 
front sight unless it already has an 
installed choke device that incor- 
porates this feature. The Ithacas, 
Remingtons, 97 Winchesters and 
the square-sterned and streamlined 
autoloaders generally do not re- 
quire higher front sights when a 
receiver sight is installed. If your 
shotgun’s front sight is too low for 
you to get the needed elevation 
adjustment on the newly installed 
rear peep sight, have your gunsmith 
change your front sight to a bead 
or a Bev-L-Blok sight of sufficient 
height to make the receiver sight 
workable, and not less than 3/32 
diameter (for fast eye-pickup 
against dense brush). 

Though it may involve some good 
gunsmithing on the part of a ca- 
pable workman, it is possible to fit 


a rear sight to a double barrel. One 
of the best for this type of installa- 
tion is the Burton 3-leaf folding 
open sight. Successful installation 
may be achieved by grinding the 
bottom of the sight flat and screwing 
it fast to the shotgun’s rib. Test fir- 
ing over measured ranges, and ju- 
dicious final touching of the sight’s 
folding leaves with a finishing file, 
will be necessary to bring an open 
sight-equipped double to maximum 
efficiency. 


Two other open sights that can 
be successfully adapted to double 
barrels intended for use with deer 
slugs are the Marble No. 69 flat 
top folding leaf sight and the Lyman 
No. 6, both of which can be soldered 
to a solid or ventilated rib, low 
enough to permit use of the present 
front sight and with the added 
feature of folding down flat when 
you want to use the gun for bird 
hunting. 

If last season you used a shotgun 
and rifled slugs for deer—and didn’t 
kill that big buck you shot at—don’t 
condemn the combination altogether. 
(If you’ve read this far, you now 
know why you missed a seemingly 
sure shot.) This year, install an ad- 
justable receiver sight on your shot- 


gun, pre-season targeted with hard 
hitting slugs to give you that dead 
aim for deer. END. 





FIELD TRI ALS ( es eG 


on that circuit are not shown at this trial. The dogs 
shown are accustomed to being handled from horse- 
back. Here one sees the epitome of shooting dogs 
whose manners and decorum to flush and shot are 
exemplary. No “pot likker” dog can win here, nor 
can a “stomp handler” pick up the silverware. 

You should plan to take in as many trials as possible 
in Florida and in adjoining states during 1954-55. As 
a person who is not versed in field trialsk—you might 
be interested to know what you should look for “in 
the performance of a dog.” We would suggest that 
you note the following: 

A. Ground work: Selection of objectives, speed, 

range and stamina. 

B. Bird Work: Speedy and accurate location, point- 

ing intensity, style and staunchness. 

C. Training: Hunting the course, responding to 

handler, decorum and manners at flush and shot. 

A good all-age dog at the beginning of his heat 
should select likely-looking cover and go to it at a 
rate of speed that he can maintain. He must confine 
his costs to a distance that will enable him to main- 
tain contact with his handler. He must move from 
one objective to another with dispatch and with high 
head and up wind. He must quickly approach game 
and point at the correct distance with game located 
accurately. He must hold staunchly while his handler 
flushes and fires—not moving on until ordered by his 
handler. As you become able to take note of these 
qualities in a dog—your enjoyment from hunting will 
come primarily from the performance of the dog and 
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not the amount of game killed. Thus, you can see 
how field trials become a great conservation measure. 
The ardent field trial devotee gets his thrill from the 
performance of the dogs. It’s a great sport—try it. 


Significant contributions have been made to field 
trials in Florida and other southern states during the 
past quarter of a century. Boyce Williams (Lees- 
burg), DeWitt Sinclair (Winter Haven), Lester White 
(Orlando), Lester Varn (Jacksonville), Hal Davis 
Ocala), Coyle E. Moore (Tallahassee), and John 
S. Taylor (Largo), have judged important stakes 
throughout the country. Louis B. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of Forshalee Plantation, Tallahassee, in con- 
sultation and cooperation with H. L. Stoddard worked 

(Continued on Page 48) 


Stewart’s Dotty owned and handled by Tom R. Stewart placed 
first, Puppy Stake, in the Charlotte County trial during the 
1953-54 season. 
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OUTBOAR 


IF YOU KILL IT, GET IT 


But this turkey wasn’t lost. I 
knew that it had been hit and hit 
hard. I knew that it was a dead 
bird and I coursed it as closely as 
possible. I marked the tree where I 
had seen it last and worked my way 
into it. 

Less than fifty yards farther in I 
found the bird on its back, stone 
dead. It had been shot through the 
neck and head with the No. 2 pellets 
having made at least a dozen “fatal” 
hits. Yet it had flown fully a quarter 
of a mile after the last shot! 

Another friend of mine had good 
luck on this “miss” business. He 
was working the edge of a swamp 
when he heard a shot. Squatting, he 
waited to see what might develop. 
Seconds later he spotted a turkey 
hurtling through the air in his di- 
rection. Throwing up his gun he 
drew a bead. But before he could 
shoot the bird started tumbling and 
fell dead at his feet. 


A short time later he met another 
hunter. “Had any luck?,” he in- 
quired. “Missed a good one,” the 
man replied. “It flew off down this 
way and I thought I might possibly 
scare it up again.” 
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Ever try outbroad cruising right in 
your living room? Or go fishing 
from your easy chair? 
the hydros churn around a tight 
course while you have your morn- 
ing cup of coffee? 
nothing to it. 


a regular reader of QUTBOARD. 


Post Office Box 4246 
Jacksonville 1, Florida 


I want to join the OUTBOARD Family of Subscribers. 


(] Bill me later 


(Continued from 
Page 42) 


There can be no doubt about it, a 
good many misses are made each 
year. In the excitement of the hunt 
it is easy for a man to over- or 
under-shoot. Particularly is this true 
of the novice. 

On the other hand there can be 
no doubt but what many hunters 
actually hit their target, yet walk 
off believing that they have failed 
to connect. 

There are many things that go to 
make up a successful hunting trip. 
There’s a lot of time and money 
spent for each head of game bagged. 
To have to return home empty 
handed at the end of a hunting trip 
is bad enough. But to come home 
empty handed, yet with the game 
killed and lying out in the woods to 
waste is far worse. 

A little more confidence in shoot- 
ing ability, and a little information 
and thought about what to do after 
a shot is fired, might turn many a 
disappointing hunting trip into a 
very satisfying experience. 

There’s a double reward in recov- 
ering “missed” game. It not only 
completely changes the complexion 
of a hunting trip but also gives sat- 


the “one and only’’ 


for every owner 
of a small boat 


Or watch 


There’s really 
Not when you are 


Winter or summer, “= 
sleet or shine, OUT- 
BOARD’s growing 
family enjoys the 
next best thing to 
being there —a col- 


orful magazine jammed full of lively pictures and — 
interesting articles on everything that’s outboard. 


isfaction to the man who, through 
the expenditure of some effort to 
recover downed game, has helped 
reduce the tremendous annual waste 
of wildlife killed but not recovered 
END. 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 38) 


treatment is truly effective. Where 
a large area has been poisoned, the 
ammonia should be diluted by from 
1/3 to 2/3 water. Sure prevention 
against acquiring a case of poison 
ivy, however, is to apply a five per 
cent solution of ferric chloride, in 
50% alcohol, to face and hands be- 
fore venturing into the brush. 

Planning ahead will certainly 
make your hunting trips more en- 
joyable and successful, and will 
tend to cut down on your chances of 
experiencing the hard luck that be- 
fell an Ocala deer hunter last sea- 
son. This man had selected his deer 
rifle with care and had sighted-in 
for deadly accuracy—but he forgot 
to put the bolt back in his rifle when 
he cleaned it just before leaving 
home! 

May your hunting preparations be 
easy and your hunts successful ones 
you'll always remember vividly and 
with pleasure! END 
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Hers DEALT with various types 
of shell-fish in the past, we 
can hardly overlook that overgrown 
crawfish—the Florida lobster. 

Better cooks say to avoid the 
larger lobster if you would have 
the sweetest meat—and never, never 
attempt to eat a lobster that is heavy 
with eggs. 

In this wonderful day of ready- 
prepared foods, it is entirely possible 
to purchase your lobster at your 
local super-market already cooked, 
and sawed down the middle. 

But for you “old-fashioned” cooks 
who still like to get ’em alive here 
are a few suggestions. First, be sure 
your lobster is alive when you start, 
thus avoiding chances of food pois- 
oning. If you are squeamish about 
plunging a live creature into boiling 
water, you may execute your “craw- 
fish” quickly and easily by cutting 
his spinal cord with a long, narrow- 
bladed knife, pushing it into the tail, 
slanting the blade downward, and 
inserting it in the third joint count- 
ing from the end. 

In either case, be sure you ‘cook 
the lobster 20 minutes in rapidly- 
boiling water. Then remove the 
stomach which is near the head, 
along with the “string” or intestine 


PORTA-BLIND 


Two-man, wind and 
waterproof, completely 
portable duck blind. 
Heavy O. D. covering 
over sturdy metal frame. 
Unique hood closes for 
100% concealment. Sets 
up easily in two min- 
utes. Only $24.95 complete. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Order now for hunting season. 


FREE DETAILS PORTA-BLIND CO. 
442 N. SENECA WICHITA, KANSAS 
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which goes through the entire length 
of the lobster. The rest (except the 
shell, of course!) is edible. Inci- 
dentally, a nut-cracker comes in 
handy when cracking the claws, al- 
though a hammer can be used with 
care. Otherwise, you are in for an 
unpleasant experience when it 
comes to eating. 


Broiled Lobster 

Probably the easiest and most 
common way to serve lobster is (all 
recipes listed call for lobster that 
has been pre-cooked 20 minutes) to 
broil it. Lay the two halves of the 
lobster on a flat baking dish. Brush 
the cut surface with butter, season 
with salt, pepper, and a little cay- 
enne pepper and broil for a few 
minutes or until thoroughly heated 
through. Serve immediately. 


Lobster Au Gratin 
Carefully remove meat from 
shells. Mince and put into a stew 
pan with a little good stock. Season 
with pepper and salt. Mix well and 
refill shells. Cover with buttered 
bread crumbs. Brush with melted 
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butter and brown quickly in a hot 
oven. 


Lobster Ring 

Chop finely a medium-sized lob- 
ster. Pour over it a pint of coffee 
cream. Add a cup of bread crumbs 
and three eggs, well-beaten. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Butter 
a ring mold and fill with mixture. 
Cover loosely, and steam for an 
hour. Unmold on hot platter. Fill 
center with steamed rice, and gar- 
nish with a sauce made of: 

1 small can tomato puree 

3 tbsp. butter 

1 tsp. salt 

ly tsp. pepper 

Cayenne to taste 

2 tbsp. chopped parsley 

Worcestershire sauce to taste 


Lobster Curry 

% cup butter 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 heaping tsp. curry powder 

Heat butter in frying pan. When 
melted, add flour and curry powder 
stirring constantly until brown. 
Then gradually add % pint hot wa- 
ter, stirring rapidly until it thickens. 
Season with salt to taste. Add chop- 
ped meat of medium-sized lobster. 
Simmer five minutes. Rub hot plat- 
ter with raw onion. Serve lobster 
over buttered slices of toast. END 
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FLORIDA’S FIELD 
TRIALS 


(Continued from Page 45) 


out new methods and techniques of 
game management as applied to 
quail. These have been copied 


throughout America. 

One would be remiss in his duty 
to present and future generations of 
quail hunters and potential field 





Tom R. Stewart’s Miss Sierra placed first, 
Amateur All Age class, in the 1951-52 
West Coast trial. 


trialers if he did not list people who 
are and who have been active in 
the sport and who have not been 
mentioned previously. One may live 
near you. You may want to get in 
touch with him and learn more 
about this great sport. Those we 
can recall at the moment—Harry B. 
Goodrich, Tom Stewart and Nat 
Fisher, Tampa; Elmer L. Hagin, Ed 
Ensor, John Rush, L. K. Pharmer, 
and Leon Cheek, Jacksonville; D. C. 
B. Ewing, East Lake Weir; Earl 
Hoskins, Winter Haven; Enos Phil- 
lips, Clearwater; Gene Coleman, 
Tallahassee; and John G. DuPuis, 


Miami. END 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 5) 


cal yearly dues are listed below: 
1. Jr. Anglers Club—Ft. Lauder- 
dale 
2. Glades Jr. Conservation Club— 


Palmdale 

3. Pahokee Jr. Conservation Club 
—Pahokee 

4. Jr. Everglades Conservation 


Squadron—Hialeah 

Melbourne Jr. Conservation 

Club—Melbourne 

Conniston Jr. Conservation Club 

—West Palm Beach 

Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conser- 

vation Club—Miami 

8. Stuart Jr. Conservation Club— 
Stuart 

9. Bristol Jr. Conservation Club— 
Bristol 

10. Bay County Girls Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club—Panama City 

11. Bartow Jr. Conservation Club 
—Bartow 

12. Clearwater-Dunedin Jr. Conser- 
vation Club—Clearwater 

13. Hardee County Jr. Conservation 
Club—Wauchula 

14. Hillsboro Jr. Conservation Club 
—Tampa 

15. St. Petersburg Jr. Rod & Gun 
Club—St. Petersburg 

16. Yankeetown Jr. Conservation 
Club—Yankeetown 

17. Leesburg Jr. Conservation Club 
—Leesburg 

18. Wildwood Jr. Conservation Club 
—Wildwood 


Eighteen of them. 

There they are gang, the paid up 
members in the League at this writ- 
ing. 


With 45 clubs in the state, we 
aren’t even at the 50% stage. How 
about getting your club dues paid 
first and then send in your .25 per 
capita dues to the League. 


ee 


The State League Treasurer is 
Johnny Coleman from Wildwood. 
Drop a line to him or to the writer 
and tell us your troubles. Perhaps 
we can help you. Johnny’s address 
is Box 279, Wildwood. 


The BEST INFORMED FISHERMEN Read... 


“/ée SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


THE ATLANTIC COAST’S GREAT SPORT FISHING MAGAZINE 


..- COVERING ALL PHASES OF SALT WATER FISHING 
KEY WEST TO THE MARITIMES 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — 12 BIG ISSUES — $3.00 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 





Clubs chartered into the League 
to date: 
1. Bay County Girls Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club—Panama City 
2. Jr. Anglers Club—Ft. Lauderdale 
3. Pahokee Jr. Conservation Club 
—Pahokee 
4. Jr. Everglades Conservation 
Squadron 
With 45 clubs in the state it’s a 
very poor showing. 


If you haven’t a charter with its 
constitution and by-laws ask one of 
your Information and Education Of- 
ficers to get you one or write to this 
office. We have some examples of 
what they are like and your board 
of directors can study them and cre- 
ate one of their own. Better still 
modify or amend some of those we 
present to you. 


The above clubs are charter mem- 
bers. How about your club being a 
charter member. 


* * 


Director Charlene Pledger sends 
us word that the Bay County Girls 
Conservation Club in Panama City 
sponsored the Wildlife Trailer at the 
Bay County Fair. The girls wore 
khaki uniforms and presented a 
striking picture with their club em- 
blems being worn on their left shoul- 
der and the state league emblem on 
the right shoulder. A small table 
was erected near the trailer and sub- 
scriptions were taken for the Wild- 
life magazine. The money raised 
(.50) for each copy sold was placed 
in the club treasury. The girls in 
uniform beside looking pretty and 
selling subscriptions were on duty to 
answer questions about the exhibit 
with its interesting cargo of wildlife. 
Information and Education Officer 
Ed. Timmons trained the young la- 
dies for their duties. Congratulations 
to all of you. Her letter included the 
sum of $5.28 for 12 league emblems. 


Charlene is also her club’s secre- 
tary and writes that their club com- 
mittee on planning activities recom- 
mended the following at their first 
meeting for the fall: quail study and 
feeding project; construction of a 
permanent club rifle range; general 
conservation exhibit at fair; and a 
field trip to the fish hatchery. 


The committee on scrap book is 
designing something rather unique. 

Your club seems to be geared for 
plenty of action, Charlene, and tell 
your club to keep up the good work. 
We are depending on your very fine 
example to help us organize other 
girls units throughout the state. END 
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INSTALL a scope sight on a rifle factory- 
stocked for use with iron sights and you 
usually end up with a line of aim that is 
higher than that you enjoyed with metallic 
sights. 

You have to raise your head just a wee 
bit to get best vision of scope tube and 
reticule, and, when you do, you pull your 
cheek away from the stock’s comb and 
thereby losing its aim-steadying support and 
influence; the comb of your rifle’s stock no 
longer fits your face. 

Solution to the problem, a common one 
among hunters who change from metallic 
sights to a scope, is to fit your rifle’s stock 
with a cheekpiece to bring your face to a 
firmly-supported position that matches the 
new line of sight used by your aiming eye. 

The Mark II cheekpiece, product of Day- 
ton-Traister Company, 34 S. E. 66th Ave- 
nue, Portland, Oregon, and sold by leading 


dealers in shooters’ accessories, is easily 
installed on any gun. 
Made of  oil-resistant, walnut-colored 


Neoprene, the Mark II is available in either 
right or left hand style for most popular 
rifles and shotguns. It can be permanently 
attached to a stock in a few minutes, and 
without any gunsmithing, by using the 
special adhesive furnished. 

In use, the Mark II is soft and comfort- 
able to the face, yet gives that firm support 
that one’s aiming eye needs when you 


shoulder your gun for a shot. 


$3.95. Your local sporting goods dealer 
probably stocks the Mark II. 





IT isn’t a new product but it rates tops 
with hundreds of marksmen every hunting 
season because of its quality and field per- 
formance — the Lyman “All Weather’ 
Alaskan 2¥2 power big-game scope sight, 
with hard-coated lenses by Bausch & Lomb. 


The Alaskan’s wide field of view, em- 
bracing forty feet at 100 yards, is a great 
advantage to the hunter who may have to 
make shots at fast moving game, and an 
eye relief of three inches minimum and five 
inches maximum enables the shooter to in- 
stantly locate the scope’s aiming reticule 
and full field of view when he cheeks his 
rifle for a hurried shot. 

In the Alaskan the objective lens is deeply 
set in the front end of the steel tube, offer- 
ing protection to the glass and providing a 
sunshade that permits taking an aim more 
directly into the sun. 

The scope’s adjustment features are of 
internal type, graduated to give one inch 
bullet impact changes at 100 yards (and 
proportionately at other ranges) on separate 
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elevation and windage dials. In testing a 
1954 production line model of the Lyman 
Alaskan, obtained from the shelves of a 
Florida retail outlet, deliberate changes of 
sight settings were made from one range to 
another and then back, to detect any pos- 
sible inaccuracy in the movement of the 
sight graduations, or “‘clicks,’” a factor on 
which reliable, accurate field adjustments 
depend. The changes were positive and uni- 
form and made zeroing for each distance 
practical and easy. 

Threaded metal caps and rubber gasket 
seals protect the scope’s adjustment turrets 
from all outside moisture and accidental 
change of either elevation or windage knobs. 
Detachable, protective caps also can be used 
over the ends of the scope tube. Some 
shooters prefer and use the rubber caps, and 
remove them when they are ready to hunt; 
others install clear plastic lens protectors 
and leave them in place all the time. 

Clearness of vision, resolving power and 
illumination of a broad field of view are 
all excellent in the Alaskan. No color fringe 
exists around the field of view. 

Mount it low on your rifle, in a Griffin & 
Howe, Stith, Williams, Buehler, Pachmayr, 
or Redfield, Jr. mount, fitted to your rifle 
by a man who knows his business. 

$64.50 at most sporting goods stores, or 
direct from the Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
Middlefield, Conn. (Price does not include 
required mount.) 





FEW shooters are so nimble-fingered that 
they can repeatedly load a .22 rifle’s maga- 
zine without dropping an occasional cart- 
ridge, and, once in contact with dirt, these 
dropped cartridges can never be made fac- 
tory-clean again, no matter how carefully 
they are wiped off. A bullet that may look 
perfectly clean to the naked eye will be 
found to have a pronounced set of ‘’whis- 
kers’’ around its grooved body when ex- 
amined under a strong magnifying glass. 
This hirsute ornamentation can work havoc 
with a rifle’s chamber and rifling, cutting 
like emery cloth when introduced to these 
accuracy-influencing parts. 

You no longer have to jiggle an opened 
box of .22 cartridges expertly to keep from 
dropping any of them, nor will cartridges 
carried in a pocket pick up grit, if your 
ammunition is carried in one of the new 
““Shell-O-Matic,’’ combination holders and 
dispensers, made by Durden-Fraley Co., 1067 
Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta. 

The item, made of clear plastic, is easily 
attached to belt or pocket and dispenses .22 
cartridges directly into the hand for each 
simple twist of the wrist, much as the bus 


BASS CAPITAL RESORT 


Cool, light housekeeping cottages. The 
most beautiful Resort in Florida, in the 


heart of The Bass Capital of the World. 
Boats - Bait - Motors - Tackle - Guides 
Private Swimming Pool. 


Crescent City, Florida, Phone 175 








operator on your home route makes change 
from a coin dispenser. The ‘’Shell-O-Matic’’ 
holds a full box of .22 long rifle cartridges 
or seventy shorts. The sturdy, transparent 
case allows you to keep track of your cart- 
ridge supply at all times. 


Ask for the ‘’Shell-O-Matic’’ at your local 
sporting goods store, or order direct, $2.98. 





ON Opening Day of the hunting season 
you will probably want to hunt every possi- 
ble minute between dawn and dusk—but 
you have to take time out to eat, or else 
get mighty hungry and tired out by evening. 


Quick source of energy is one of the 
pre-cooked, dehydrated meals especially 
prepared for hunters by Bernard Food In- 
dustries, Inc., 559 West Fulton, Chicago 6, 
with distribution through retail sporting 
goods stores. You merely add water to the 
prepared foods and heat and eat. Foil en- 
velopes re-seal to save unused portions. 


Known as Kamp-Packs, 12 complete 
meals fit in a foot square box three inches 
deep, and weigh only 9 pounds. Packaged 
in individual and four and eight man, three- 
meal kits, for under 75¢ per meal. Down- 
right tasty, too! 


(Continued on Page 50) 


WANTED 


A GOOD “HOT” FRESH WATER 
FISHING SITE 


WITH: 
MEALS, LODGING AND GUIDE 


I would like to find a nice camp off the 
main roads where I can satisfactorily fish 
one week a month. 

I fish for bass with casting rod and lures, 
and use cane pole for bream and specs. 

The place I hope to find need not be elabo- 
rate but comfortable with plain meals. 


1153 DREW STREET 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


A. V. SMITH 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide is a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 


LILLIE’S 


Lakeside Cottages 


EXCELLENT FISHING 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
SANDY BEACH on LAKE EUSTIS 

P. O. Box 1404 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


FISHERMAN’S BOX LUNCH 
ICE CREAM & SODAS 


DONA VISTA, FLORIDA 








EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Phone 147 White 





Eissitie. Heal — Reasonable Sates PANFISH HUNTING FISHING 
Pin Oe FISHING GUIDE insane Each Round 
DONA VISTA MOTEL PERE CHIPOLA 
DRIVE INN P. O. Box 1179 PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 
Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 


Licenses * Guides 


BOATS — BAIT — TACKLE G&D BAIT CoO. OUTBOARD Motors * Boats 
GROCERIES — COTTAGES Tropical and Missouri Minnows MOTOR SERVICE Bait * Tackle * Dogs 
LLOYD’S Giant Bed Worms Parts and Repairs for All Makes . 
Mail 
FISH CAMP — WHOLESALE ONLY — OUTBOARDS FOR RENT Highway 71 
on Route 20, Ochlockonee River Delivery Over Florida eaaent ep eee ae Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
22 Miles West of Phone 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 


931 N. Bay St. — Ph. 334 Blue 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


RIVERS & LEWIS 


AMOCO STATION 
1210 S. Adams — Tallahassee, Fla. 


9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 
F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 








WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


NORTHERN BUYERS FOR FRESH AND SALT 
WATER FISHING CAMPS. SEND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS AND FULL PARTICULARS. — GEORGE 
H. KITTREDGE, REALTOR, 25 W. WASHING- 
TON ST., ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


“ST. JOHNS RIVER BASS CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD’’—HUNTING & FISHING RESORT & 
HOME, established, highly profitable business, 
$25,500. LIVE BAIT HATCHERY, Outboard 
Agency, Boats, Cottages, $38,500. GROCERY, 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORE, established, 
$16,500. Anything you want, we have it, write us. 
—E. J. TeRonde, Welaka, Florida. 





RESORT PROPERTY, FISHING CAMPS, LODGES 
AND OTHER RESORT AREA BUSINESS OP- 
PORTUNITIES. HOMES, LOTS & LAND FOR 
SPORTSMEN.—H. P. D’ALEMBERTE, REALTOR, 
217 N. FRANKLIN STREET, TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


COTTAGES—RENT 
BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 
REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 


Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


Bird dogs and hounds for sale. Have moved my 


kennels from Oklahoma. Have any kind of hunt- 
ing dog you want. Free literature. Trial allowed. 
Swannee River Kennels, Chiefland, Florida. 


WEIRMARANER PUPPIES, Whelped August litter 


of seven, excellent hunting stock fine cattle dogs. 
Reasonably priced.—R. L. Dallas, Sanford, Florida. 
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WILDLIFE TESTS AND TELLS 


Florida’s hunters have to be espe- 
cially careful of deadly diamond- 
back rattlers; should have adequate 
protection from this menace; find 





heavy leather highcut boots good 
insurance but often hot and tiring. 

Better are the detachable, fang- 
proof leggins made by The Red 
Head Brand Company, 4311 Bel- 


AIRBOAT PLANS 


AIRBOAT PLANS, (ALUMINUM) COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION, PARTS LIST, PHOTO. $2. — LES- 
TER BLACK, BOX 28, FLORIDA CITY, FLORIDA. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIL FUR SALA—UILSEKI'S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, -Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed-« 
eral No. 33208. 


(Continued from 
Page 49) 


mont Avenue, Chicago 41, of fine 
mesh, flexible Monel wire sand- 
wiched between heavy layers of 
canvas. Leggins are light in weight, 
but tough; easy to put on and take 
off, and are comfortable to wear for 
long periods afield. Can be worn 
with low, Army-type shoes. 

Placed on an artificial leg and 
presented to seven Pinellas County 
rattlers held in captivity, these leg- 
gins withstood repeated, powerful 
strikes without a single puncture; 
are now enjoying increasing popu- 
larity among Florida’s legions of 
hunters and with surveying crews 
in Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

Come in several sizes, to fit vari- 
ous leg and calf measurements. 
Around $22.50 in leading sporting 
goods stores, or direct. END 


OUTDOOR REVIEWER 
(Continued from Page 44) 
retrieving of game, quartering, as 
well as curing him of the many un- 
desirable traits and faults of potter- 
ing, trailing, false pointing, bolting, 

blinking and chasing rabbits. 

The fruits of years of experience 
in this sport of training hunting dogs 
is written in this book. And anyone 
interested in such will find the book 
to be of great value to him in edu- 
cating his dog. END 


“AN AMAZING NEW 
HEARTWORM FORMULA” 


We now offer dog owners a Safe, Sane, Easy 

Formula for the treatment of Heartworms. 

Packed in capsule form. A Veterinary Tested 

Product. Complete Treatment $6.00. 

WRITE RED FEATHER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Melrose, Florida 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 








REGULATIONS FOR 1954-55 HUNTING SEASON 








OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 





DISTRICT 


—_—$—$—$— Cee ee See a eee 
Senate = Oo ——__av’é_ COOMDaay—T 
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BUCK DEER 
With One or More §5’’ 
Antlers 


TURKEY 


QUAIL 


SQUIRREL 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) - 


———————— tC Tf 
ef 


Season's 
Bag 


1st District 


2nd District 


3rd District 


4th District 


5th District 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 

1st 9 days open. Dec. 25-Jan. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other times. 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, 
Polk South of St. Rd. 60, 
and Hillsboro South of St. 
Rd. 92 CLOSED. 


- Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
1st 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1] open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. EXCEPT Alachua, 
Bradford, Clay, Union, that 
part of Baker and Columbia 
South of U. S. 90 from Jack- 
sonville to Lake City, and 
that part of Columbia and 
Suwannee South and East 
of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River 
CLOSED. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Gilchrist Co. Dec. 
1- Dec. 12 ONLY, Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Hunting permitted every 
day EXCEPT Bay and that 
portion of Gulf and Calhoun 
West of St. Rd. 7] CLOSED. 
Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Wal- 
ton and Escambia Counties 
closed Jan. 2. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
tst 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. Monroe Co. closed 
to Key Deer. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
lst 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1] open. Moan. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Ist 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. EXCEPT Hardee, 
Sarasota, Hernando, Mana- 
tee, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
South of St. Rd. 60 and 
Hillsboro South of St. Rd. 
92 CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 

Ist 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan 1. open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. EXCEPT Alachua, 
Bradford, Clay, Union, that 
part of Baker and Columbia 
South of U. S. 990 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, 
and that part of Columbia 
and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from 
Lake City to the Suwannee 
River CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Hunting permitted every 


day. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 4 
1st 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. Broward Co. closed. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Ist 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed -at all other 
times. 


_—_—_—— CSF 
sf 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 
open. 

Jan. 1 


Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. ] 
Ist 9 days 
open. Dec. 25- 


Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 


all other times. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 


Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 11 - Oct. 30 


an 

Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


WATERFOWL 
AND COOT 
Duck-Geese-Coot 





{tea 
Including 1 
Wood Duck 





Duck Stamp 
Required for 
Duck and Geese 





Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


WOODCOCK 


Nov.20-Dec.29 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


ae 
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Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 £4xdays 
open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


a 
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Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 £4days 
open. Dec. 25- 


Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 


all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 11 ies 30 


an 

Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. That part of Franklin 
County east of St. Rd. 30 
and a line extending from 
the point where St. Rd. 30 
turns west to the water line 
and including all of Alli- 
gator Point’shall be closed 
to the taking of dove dur- 
ing the October 1 to Octo- 
ber 30 portion of the dove 
season. 


Oct. 11 - Oct. 30 


and 
Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov.20-Dec.29 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Nov.20-Dec.29 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


ee ES SS 
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Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 #£4days 
open. Dec. 2§- 
Jan. | open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 1] - Oct. 30 
and 


Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov.20-Dec.29 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


eee CO ieee 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9  £4=days 
open. Dec. 25- 


Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 


all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 #£4days 
open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. ' 


Oct. 11 eee 30 


an 

Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov.20-Dec.29 


Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


SNIPE 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 





DON'T SHOOT 
THE SNAIL HAWK 


(EVERGLADE KITE) 










Cc 


ATE CAPITOL 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA, 
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Female: 


DARK BROWN 
WHITE ON HEAD AND BREAST 





Male: 
DARK GRAY 
RED ON BEAK AND LEGS 


Markings: 
WHITE TAIL BAND — Visible in Flight From Above and Below. 


FOURTH RAREST BIRD IN’ U.S.A.—Less Than 50 Pairs Survive; 


Eats Only Snails 
Does Not Prey on Ducks. 


HELP US PROTECT THEM 


FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 


FLORIDA AUDUBON SOCIETY NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


